





There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 


than just picking a number. 





Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. 
But there's something else that you should consider. We 


mi | call it “filter feedback” 
& | As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
ge | Seetz> | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 


feedback’ Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback”’ 

All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 


More than justa low-tar number. Parliament. 
© Philip Mo 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg*‘tar;’ 0.8 mg. nicotine— 
100’s: 12 mg:'tar;’0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method 
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The show must go on. 


Guess who’s not going to be in the office 
on Monday? It’s a new life for her. But an old 
problem for you—handling the work load while 
someone’s away. It’s a scene that calls for the 
stand-out stand-ins of Manpower. 

From secretaries and typists to book- 
keepers and key punch operators, they are 


skilled office temporaries. People who can fill in 
for your leading ladies and keep your show on 
the road. 

Whenever workers don’t show up and 
work piles up, call us. Enjoy the performance of 
our stand-out stand-ins. 

And live happily ever after, 


<p. MANPOWER 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 
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It may seem like a tempest in a test tube, but it has mightily ag- 
itated the scientific community and is now being debated in Con- 
gress. The question at issue: Is it dangerous, and possibly sacrile- 
gious, to tamper with the genetic codes that control life? This week’s 
cover story explains how some molecular biologists have become ge- 
netic engineers, and it details the controversy that surrounds their ex- 
periments. The story aims at providing a thorough understanding of 
the issues involved in deciding if steps are needed to curb, or stop al- 
together, the work being done in creating genetic hybrids. 

The author of the story is Associate Editor Frederic Golden, who 
has long followed with “fascination” the developments in molecular 
biology, He acknowledges that “there is a certain natural awe, fear 
and hostility that some people have toward scientists. And many sci- 
entists remain aloof. We hope this story will help to bridge the gap be- 
tween the world inside the laboratory and the world outside.” 

Golden was a member of the team that produced the first TIME 
cover story on DNA (TIME, April 19, 1971). It was part of a special sec- 
tion that detailed “the promise and peril of the new genetics,” and cor- 
rectly predicted that scientists would soon be able to splice different 
DNA chains together. Senior Editor Leon Jaroff. who edited both the 
1971 stories and this week’s report, feels that “while sensible re- 
straints may have to be placed on the experiments, the work should 
be allowed to proceed. The potential for good is fantastic.” 

Jaroff's view is shared by Golden and by Reporter-Researcher 
Adrianne Jucius, who researched the story. Jucius first studied the in- 
tricacies of DNA as a graduate student at the University of Illinois, feel- 
ing the excitement of a scientist at work on the “fundamental sub- 
stance of life” as she stirred a beakerful of solution, slowly 
accumulating a luminous glob of DNA strands on the end of her glass 
rod. “It was a very simple lab procedure.” says Jucius, “but it was 
one of the most exhilarating moments in my life.” 
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Discoverer Seven Seas. A drilling ship so uniquely 


Over two-thirds of the earth’s surface is cov- 
ered by ocean. Unfortunately, so are some of 
the world’s largest oil deposits. 

For years, shallow water drilling platforms 
were used to recover a small fraction of this 
oil. But billions of barrels buried deep at sea 
were still beyond man’s technological reach. 

Soon special drilling ships were developed to 
operate in deeper and deeper waters. Except 
these ships depended on anchors to hold them- 
selves in place over the drilling site. And in 
many instances, oil was buried beneath waters 
so deep, even anchors couldn't help. 

Discoverer Seven Seas 





Then the people of Phillips Petroleum joined 
together with an international group of com 
panies to put a different kind of drilling ship into 
operation, Discoverer 
Seven Seas. A drilling 


it can drill for oil in 
depths never before 
thought possible. As 
great as 6,000 feet 
below the surface. 
Instead of relying on 





chor’s anchors, this remarkable 


ship so uniquely capable, 


———_—_—, 
Until this ship was built, oil 


buried deep at sea might just as well 
have been onthe moon. 





capable, it can drill for oil in depths never before possible 


ship uses a system of computerized underwater 
thrusters to keep it in place. 
Dynamic positioning is the key 





Once Discoverer Seven Seas starts to drill 
for oil, information about the exact location of 
the drilling hole is beamed directly from the 
ocean floor to computers on board, through 
sensors in the hull of the ship. 

From that point on, it is virtually locked into 
position. Every time wind, waves or ocean 
currents push the ship off target, the compute: 
activated underwater thrusters automatically 
push it back on track. 

This dynamic positioning system is so accu 
rate, Discoverer Seven Seas can hover ovet 
the same spot almost indefinitely. 


A giant splash for mankind 





With the help of sophisticated new techno! 
ogy, Discoverer Seven Seas has given man the 
means to drill for oil in waters where he could 
never drill before. 

Searching the world over for oil, then turning 
it into fine products for your car. 

At Phillips Petroleum we have a 
word for it: Performance. 


The Performance Company 














When weather 

is harder on drivers, 
Armco makes it 
easier on their cars. 


Reinvested profit 

made these steels possible. 
Armco’s reinvested profit 
paid for the research facil- 
ities that made it possible 
to develop problem-solving 
steels like these. And profit 


While you're fighting tough road con- 
ditions, Armco steels help your car 
fight corrosion. Standing up better 
against attack by salt and moisture; last- 
ing longer and keeping its looks. 

Today, automakers ask that more and 


more of their steels from Armco add 


armor to car-body protection systems. 


Armor provided by coatings of 


corrosion-resisting zinc, aluminum and 


special paints. 
Because you needed them, Armco 


research people developed these steels 
that guard your car—and are busy com- 


ing up with more. Finding better 


answers through research has been our 


goal since Armco began. 





built the special coating 
lines that turned ideas into 
reality. That's what profit 
does. 

If you'd like to know 
more about Armco, just 
write for a copy of our 
1976 Annual Report. 
Armco Steel Corporation, 
Dept. 47, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio 45043 
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The dandelion is one of nature's > = 
prettiest villains. It’s not only Ke 
good to eat, there was a time 
when people took it as medicine. 

But here in Marysville,Ohio 
where we have our main 
grass research farms,it’s*™ 
just another weed. TS 

In fact, it’s a bully. It pushes the 
good grass out of the way and takes 
the food in the soil for itself. This is 
one weed that doesn’t die 
every year. It’sa tough per- J 
ennial with roots that go 
down as far as two feet. 

And that pretty yellow 
blossom turns into a white 
puffball full of seeds that the wind carries : 
all over your lawn. 4 a 4 

You can’t stop dandelions from coming 
in, the way you can with crabgrass. 

You have to get this pest to get rid of © . 
it. But it’s easy to lick. melas 


9 
We'll getthese FF . 
; dg just won’t bé much room for weeds. 
dandelions out i ae thick turf helps es weeds out. 
‘4 —_ That’sjust survival of the fittest. 
of your lawn and. We sell Turf Builder Plus 2 with the 
that’s a promise. 


- plainest guarantee we can think of. “If 
And don’t make it hard on yourself 


for any reason you are not satisfied with 
results after using this product, you are 

by trying to dig it out. Leave one bit of 

that root and back she'll come. 


entitled to get your money back.Simply 
* send us sg eter of purchase and we 
But just spend 30 minutes with your —_ will mail youa refund check promptly.” 
spreader and our Turf Builder” Plus 2. You might also like to get our 
Your dandelion population (and a lot of 4 quarterly, Lawn Care: 
other actively growing weeds) will be on Y It’s free and it’s filled 
the way out in a matter of days. That's | with good things to 
our promise. know about grass. 
And the Turf Builder in this is our own Just write us here in 
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Leave one bit 
of its root and 
the dandelion will 

> back. 
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slow-release fertilizer. It will also feed your Marysville, Ohio 
lawn for up to two months. 43040. You don’t need 
In fact, if you spend 30 minutes with a street address. 


our straight Turf Builder every couple of We’ve been here for 
months — your grass will be so thick there over 100 years. 
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LETTERS 


India Has Spoken 


To the Editors 
The people of India have spoken 
{April 4]. Their verdict clearly proves 
that democracy in India is alive. well 
and strongly preferred 
This verdict need not be construed 
as a defeat for Mrs. Gandhi. As a great 
leader. Mrs. Gandhi recognized her 
moral obligation to people and gave 
them a choice to decide freely 
Vinay Kothari 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


The humiliating defeat of Indira 
Gandhi and her colleagues is. and must 
be, a lesson for the arrogant and indiffer- 





INDIRA GANDHI 


ent elite of India—government officials 

and intellectuals who control and dom- 
inate the poor and the powerless 

M.S. Swamickannu 

Philadelphia 


The people of India once again hold 
their heads in dignity and pride of free- 
dom and democracy after about a dec- 
ade of dictatorship and misrule 

G. Gopalakrishna 
Redmond, Ore 


Intellectuals all over the world, real 
or pseudo, proudly proclaim that “de- 
mocracy” won and “Indira the Dicta- 
tor” lost. But think again. The capitalists 
are on the winning side and so are the 
Communists. Then who are the losers? 
Probably some 600 million common 
people of India. Could it be that Indira 
the Dictator was the true champion of 
the people after all” 

Kurian Verghese 
Rochester 





Looking for White Roots 

“Tell your teacher that our family 
history is none of her damn business" 
was a remark | heard more than once 


TIME, APRIL 18, 1977 


when we started searching for family 
histories [March 28] as an English-class 
project 

However, we found descendants of 

Sir Walter Scott. Sir Francis Drake 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
cousins of Greta Garbo 

Dorothy House Guilday 

Rhinelander, Wis 


I was able to trace my lineage in 
America eleven generations. Unfortu- 
nately, my ancestors liked King George 
more than George Washington, and as 
a result they lost most of their consid- 
erable lands in 1776. My eight-year-old 
son's reaction is, “What kind of crazy 
people were they?” 

Frederick M. Tibbitts Jr 
Westfield, N.J 


Families more concerned with their 
roots than with their branches and 
leaves are like potato plants—the best 
parts are underground 

Tom Gill 
Columbia, Md 


Please forgive a correction from “the 
guru of British pedigree” (your words 
about us), but your informant J. Charles 
Thompson was not 100% correct in tell- 
ing you that only eldest sons of eldest 
sons inherit coats of arms. By English. 
Welsh and Irish heraldic law, younger 
sons and their younger sons do too—the 
qualification is legitimate male-line de- 
scent from the original man entitled to 
the arms 

Hugh Peskett, Genealogist to Debret 

Ancestry Research 
Winchester, England 


Congratulations on your excellent 
article “White Roots.” We at Debrett's 
Peerage Ancestry are pleased to see that 
a person is interested to find that an an- 
cestor got into trouble (like President 
Carter's). Roots go in many directions 

HB. Brooks- Baker, Managing Director 
Debrett’s Peerage Ltd 
London 


About the Americanization of im- 
migrants, | am all for bilingual Amer- 
icans. Let us put our youngsters into 
Spanish, Dutch, Czech. etc. classes. But 
let us not deprive the new American kids 
of the language of their future livelihood 
If immigrants had not assimilated in the 
past, we would be in the same nation- 
alistic mess as Europe: Illinois would be 
at war with Indiana, Florida would hate 
Georgia. I am quite content and happy 
simmering in the melting pot. trans- 
planted from Czechoslovakia and firm- 
ly rooted in fine soil 

Vera Laska 
Weston, Mass 





Brainwashing v. Religion 

I believe the Hare Krishna sect 
(March 28] is a threat to all of us who 
call ourselves Christians. They threaten 








Tinahas never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $15 a month, vou can 
help save a child like Tina. 

Through our “adoption” program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical atten- 
uon, school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dving from starvation and neglect. 
Pee es ese eS ee eS eee ee Se 
u Write to: Mrs, Jeanne Clarke Wood, 


Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381, 
Dept. T1123, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy (), girl ©, in 
™ Asia, Latin America, Middle East 
O Africa, QUSA, 2 Greatest Need 

CO I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year C) , the 
first month CD. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

] Lcan't “adopt,” but will help $ 

Please send me further informauon 
If for a group, please specify 


NAME 


ry v7) 


€ fully tan deductine 
sual statements are as ailabie on reques 


CHILDREN, INC. 
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From the shadows 
of international 
intrigue comes 
Helen Macinnes’ 
most dazzling 
espionage thriller. 
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NOW IN PAPERBACK $1.95 


LIVE-STUDY:TRAVEL ABROA[) 


Do It This Year / 


U.S.3.R., FRANCE, ENGLAND, SPAIN, ITALY, VIENNA, 
SWITZERLAND. ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY STUDY. 
FAMILY STAY OR DORM, TUITION, MEALS, LEADER, 
EXCURSIONS, AIR. SUMMER, SEMESTER, FULL YR. 


CENTER ron FOREIGN STUDY 
MISSIONS — DEPT. T-4 
re 2165. STATE/BOX eunjavan ARDOR, Mi 40107 


TELEPHONE 313/662-5575 


ATTENTION: 
Magazine Retailers 


Time Inc. has a NEW display 
program for TIME Magazine 
which is now available to all 
magazine retailers. 



















Full details on procedures and 
requirements for participation 
in this new program can be 
obtained by writing to: 
Time Distribution Service, 
ATTN: RDP Dept., Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N-Y 10020. 
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our life-style because they take their 
scriptures literally and live them. We 
Christians would look and act just like 
the Hare Krishna people if we took the 
Bible at its word, which is God's word 
But like it or not we are hypocrites. The 
Hare Krishna people do not use force, 
but the deprogrammers do. They are the 
ones guilty of using mind control and 
brainwashing, 

My own son joined the Hare Krish- 
na sect about three years ago. and after 
living in the temple for three months, 
left voluntarily. However. I believe he 
came out a much better person than 
when he went in 

(Mrs.) Margaret M. Knight 
Lansing, Mich 


It is intellectual chauvinism to in- 
voke brainwashing as the only expla- 
nation of why others are persuaded of 
an outlook radically differing from one’s 
own. It is intellectual cowardice to 
charge the Hare Krishna people with 
brainwashing instead of offering as an 
allernative a more persuasive world 
view and life-style. And it is an insult 
to the intelligence of the Hare Krishna 
converts to maintain that they were 
mentally coerced into assenting to these 
teachings instead of admitting that they, 
as responsible adults, were persuaded to 
accept them. God's truth should not be 
enforced or suppressed by Government 
statute 
Monty Ledford, Pastor 
Kempton Mennonite Fellowship 
Kempton, Pa 


The world is indeed fortunate that 
Mary did not hire a deprogrammer 
when her son Jesus left his family and 
a promising career as a carpenter to fol- 
low the dictates of his conscience. 

Carol Mays 
Director of Christian Education 
Blacksburg, Va. 


In my opinion the strange ones are 
the frightened, narrow-minded little 
people like Prosecutor Schwed, and not 
the Hare Krishnas 

Kevin Cahill 
Mount Salem, N.J. 


The real issue in the Hare Krishna 
case is not the choice of religion but the 
use of emotional control over innocent 
victims. The parents only want their 
loved ones to be mentally free to choose 
for themselves. 

We would like to see a full inves- 
tigation by the Government of cult op- 
erations and new laws against cult in- 
doctrination methods. 

Joanne Roselle 
Citizens Freedom Foundation 
Utica, Mich 





Cadaver Diplomacy 

We seem to be caught up in cadavy- 
er diplomacy with the North Vietnam- 
ese [March 28]. Any time they want the 
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It took the Litton“touch’to make 
Microwave Program Cooking 
So advanced, yet so simple. 
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New Memorymatic Gives you complete versatility. 

microwave oven programs the results Just program the oven to cook all your favorite foods the way 
you want automatically. they were meant to be cooked. Ch ange speeds as you chana¢ 
foods: warm, defrost, simmer, roast, reheat, or any setting in 
. between 

tic microwave program cooking You 


You've waited for it, now you've got it 
Introducing new Memorymé 


jet the control versatility of conventional cooking in a 
microwave oven. And the slow-cooked goodness you want at 
microwave speeds, automatically 


So advanced, it's solid-state computer-like memory control 
precisely programs time and cooking speeds automatically 
Yet so simple, it operates with the touch of a finger 

You simply program any cooking time you want. Program You'd expect it from Litton. 





different cooking speeds for different foods. And program the At Litton, innovation means better microwave cooking througl 
ven change both time and cooking speeds for you auto out our full line of time and energy-saving countertop microwave 
matically as it cooks ovens, combination and double oven 


microwave ranges 
Get in touch with your Litton 
dealer for an energy-saving 
Memorymatic microwave program 
. cooking der stration. For his 
name al tress, call us right 


now, toll-free 800-328-7777. 


[a LITTON 


Memorymatic does 
everything you ask. 
Quickly thaws, then roasts 


poultry and beef to a natural 









juiciness 


Or brings casseroles and stews 





to a boil, then slowly simmer 





diness come 





UG 

Or reheats lettovers ar . 
as es ditscts toa favo Microwave Cooking 
frest ess then ke eps te Ss “ u ‘ 
warm. Any cooking combination 


- * ‘ 
» Good Houtekweping - 


Litton...changing “~~ 
the way America Cooks. 





LETTERS 


U.S. to come to Hanoi. all they have to 

do is dig up a few more American bod- 

ies, which, sadly, they seem to have in 
abundance 

Charles Meredith 

Bossier City, La 





Cancer from Saccharin 
You could have made your article 
on the FDA saccharin ban [March 21] 
more informative by including a state- 
ment on why large doses are used in 
tests. Such doses are necessary because 
the effects of carcinogens are cumula- 
tive, often taking 20 years or more to 
produce symptoms. The lifetimes of test 
animals are short, and a decision has to 
be made within a few years to protect 
the public 
No strictly accurate determination 
is possible, The best we can do Is get an 
indication and play it safe 
Kenneth G. Demers 
Providence 





Shoes and TV Sets 


On the subject of the tariff on shoes 
{March 28}: I buy Italian street and dress 
shoes and German hiking shoes because 
they fit and are comfortable. | find that 
most American shoes make my feet 
hurt, and they appear to be getting more 
and more uncomfortable as the years go 
by. As a matter of fact, we need tariffs 












WAIT: TIL I 
FINISH MY 
SARATOGA 


Enjoy smoking longer without smoking more. 







on meat and grain as well as sugar, or 

1. as a farmer, won't be able to afford 
any shoes at all 

(Mrs.) Clare B. Hardham 

Paso Robles, Calif 


In response to American TV man- 
ufacturers’ demands for high tariffs on 
Japanese imports, I would say this: if 
Japan can build color TV sets, pay ship- 
ping costs and whatever duties or tar- 
iffs currently being imposed, and still put 
a quality product on the U.S. market at 
a competitive price. then we here have 
a good deal to learn about manufactur- 
ing and marketing 

Scott J. Clouston 
Hickman, Neb 





Terrorism 

Re your piece on relations between 
the media and police in a hostage situ- 
ation [March 28]: I was one of five re- 
porters from our staff assigned to the 
Anthony Kiritsis episode in Indianap- 
olis. I can state for a certainty that there 
is a line where pure journalism has to 
stop and complete cooperation with po- 
lice has to start 

It was our misfortune that Kiritsis 
chose to listen to our radio station all 
the time he was awake. The fact that 
he did, and the fact that he reacted to 
what we said, had a devastating impact 
on all of us. Kiritsis heard one broad- 


cast report and jumped to the conclu- 
sion that a bomb squad was assaulting 
his apartment at that moment. He im- 
mediately ordered negotiators out of the 
building and telephoned the command 
post. He screamed that he had been be- 
trayed and was going to “blow the 
place.” We thereafter broadcast nothing 
that had not been cleared through the 
authorities 
While some say that a journalist 
should never give up editorial control be- 
cause of a threat, I will testify from first- 
hand experience that in a hostage sit- 
uation, nothing a reporter says or writes 
is worth a person's life 
Doug O'Brien 
w1BC Radio 
Indianapolis 


Censorship? Yes, to a degree. We, 
the people, can be a fully informed pub- 
lic without being fully instructed on the 
finer arts of violence 

The news can be told verbally rath- 
er than visually in instances of violence 
Viewing immoral social ills, like ghetto 
conditions, can lead some of us to pos- 
itive action. But watching violence can 
only breed violence 

Maureen Gallagher Bradley 
Flagstaff. Ariz 
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READYING TRICYCLES IN 


SEASONS 


Spring; It’s Lethal and Lovely 


‘ 


It has always been a threat as well 
as a promise. It entices the winter-wea- 
ry by flaunting balmy temperatures, 
azure skies and buds bursting into blaz- 
ing color. Children break out their bi- 
cycles, college students recline and pre- 
tend to study on the mall, and 
Americans of all ages tilt pale faces to 
catch the first warming rays of the sun 

But just as surely as it woos them, 
spring rebuffs its admirers, slapping 
them with stinging hail, destructive tor- 
nadoes and rapacious rivers. After the 
worst winter on record, spring's capri- 
ciousness last week was especially cruel, 
endurable in some areas only because 
of the certainty that better days were 
just ahead 

April turned savage in Georgia, 
hurling a Southern Airways DC-9 to the 
ground under a barrage of hail, and kill- 
ing 70 people. In Alabama, where twist- 
ing tornadoes leveled a middle-class sub- 
urb of Birmingham, 20 died 

Heavy rains in the Appalachian hill 
country of eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia and Virginia sent some 
rivers rolling to their highest flood lev- 
els in a century. As the Big Sandy, Cum- 
berland and Kentucky gushed over their 
banks in Kentucky (a national guards- 
man described “a big whooshing noise”’), 
five people were swept to their deaths 
and 7,600 families fled. When they re- 
turned, their homes were gone, or 
wrecked by water and mud 

Near Pikeville, a small coal center 
along the Big Sandy, people endured the 
rain and the resulting flood. Then a fire, 
touched off by leaking gasoline, de- 
stroyed the town library, a telephone- 
company building and a house. Finally, 
it snowed. In aptly named Hazard, Ky.. 
Charlie Hammonds, a gas-station oper- 
ator, managed to take calamity in stride 
His reason: “This is the 26th time I've 
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been flooded since I came here in 1957 
At Jack’s Union 76 Service Station near 
Sneedville. Tenn. (pop. 1,000), Owner 
Jack Stapleton even found cause for 
cheer, though the Clinch River had ris- 
ena record 26 ft. above its banks, sweep- 
ing away houses and barns. “The river 
is going down,” he said. “Nobody got 
killed or hurt bad. The sun is shining 
and the birds are singing.” 

Spring was still silent in parts of New 
England and the Midwest, beset by low 
temperatures and snow. In the tiny ham- 
let of Sears Pond, near Watertown in 
northern New York, an incredible 42 
in. of snow remained on the ground, but 
no wonder, since residents there were 
claiming they had measured an alltime 
record winter snowfall for an area east 
of the Rockies: 450 in. Let out of their 
stalls for the first time in months, local 
cows kicked up their heels like horses 

Come what might—or May—much 
of the nation was caught up in the spirit 
of renewal. When the wet season in 
Northern California turned up bone dry, 
about 2,000 San Franciscans, a few 
dressed in foul-weather gear, staged a 
modern rain dance in the Hyatt Regen- 
cy hotel. They foxtrotted to Raindrops 
Keep Fallin’ on My Head, April Showers 
and Stormy Weather. The dance was not 
dry; the weather stayed dry 

Place to Forget. In Southern Cal- 
ifornia, where spring is only a date on a 
calendar, some 1,200 auto vans con- 
verged on coastal Santa Maria for an an- 
nual outing. The owners, whose carpet- 
ed and stereoed vehicles cost $10,000 or 
more, reveled in the escapist mood of 
spring. “It's a place to forget your trou- 
bles, your religion, your color, your 
hang-ups, your job—even your kids—if 
you want to,” exulted one vanner, who 
calls herself Lady Van-Detta 

Along the shores of Lake Michigan, 
twinkling lights showed that the smelt 
were running again. The night netters 
scooped up the silvery fish (3-in. to 13- 
in. long) as they dashed for deeper water 
after spawning. They are fried and eat- 
en whole. “It's like pulling French fries 
out of the lake.” explained one delight- 
ed fisherman 

Although snow flurries chilled Chi- 
cago, some 200,000 people attended the 
Chicago Horticultural Society's annual 
flower and garden show. Farmers in 
nearby states looked contentedly at 
leaden skies, which dropped enough rain 
or snow to bring new hope for decent 
crops to the parched plains of Kansas, 
lowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Min- 
nesota. “It came just the way we like it, 
nice and slow,” lowa Hog Farmer Bob 
Helmbrecht said of the springtime mois- 
ture. A National Weather Bureau offi- 
cial called it simply “a godsend.” 

As always, that fifth season—**mud™ 
—oozed through Vermont and New 
Hampshire. where the coo of the mourn- 
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ing dove gave way to the growl of four- 
wheel-drive vehicles pulling unsuspect- 
ing travelers out of the region’s annual 
goo. The 949 frugal residents of Plain- 
field, Vt.. authorized a study to see 
if they should keep their dirt roads- 
potholes and all—instead of paving 
them with expensive. and unprofitable 
asphalt 

To mark the coming of the new sea- 
son, the town clock in Cohasset, Mass., 
was dismantled and given its first clean- 
ing in 111 years. In rural Andover, 
Conn., a daring reform was suggested 
to permit secret balloting instead of vot- 
ing by the traditional showing of hands 
at town meetings. The old practice was 
retained—on a vote taken, just this once. 
by secret ballot 
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sas Derby in Hot Springs. and were re- 
warded when their choice, Clev Er Tell 
won. In Round Top. Texas (pop. 64). vis- 
itors from Houston, looking for an ex- 
cuse to take a short (100-mile) drive, at- 
tended the Antiques Fair and Winedale 
Spring Festival. They hoped to fleece the 
local merchants out of old buckets. ice 
chests and garden tools. “Hey, you know 
where I can get a deal on a wash ket- 
tle?” one city slicker asked General 
Store Owner Odies Schatte. “You're not 
gonna find one.” said Schatte. “People 
bought them all up, drilled holes in the 
bottom and turned them into planters 
If you had one, you'd probably be able 
to get $150 for it.” Which was precisely 
what the visitor had in mind 

In Cincinnati, the wind-chill 
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CUMBERLAND RIVER SURGING THROUGH PINEVILLE IN KENTUCKY'S HILL COUNTRY 
After the worst of winters, spring’s capriciousness was cruel. 


Blustery winds and a brief snow flur- 
ry in New York City failed to slow the 
brisk sale of petunias, azaleas, tulips and 
hydrangeas: apartment dwellers were 
determined to bring touches of nature 
into their steel-and-concrete towers 
Bird lovers crowded the Jamaica Bay 
Wildlife Refuge as they sought to spot 
the first glossy ibis, dowitchers and less- 
er yellowlegs of the season. Members of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club went 
hunting for fiddlehead ferns. 

The South that had escaped the 
storms and floods was abloom with for- 
sythia, magnolias and the ubiquitous 
azalea. Teetering on skateboards, the 
young skittered along paved river lev- 
ees. The largest crowd (54,000) ever to 
watch a horse race in the Deep South 
whooped for the favorite at the Arkan- 


tor was 14 F., and there were 3 in. of 
new snow, So what? The groundskeepers 
cleared the field at Riverfront Stadium. 
and 51,937 fans showed up to watch the 
world champion Reds open the season 
by beating the San Diego Padres 5-3 
Worries such as an arms agreement with 
the Soviet Union seemed and were a 
world away. There were tomatoes to 
plant (seeds for vegetable gardens were 
headed for record sales coast to coast), 
morel mushrooms to find, robins to wel- 
come, the Masters golf tournament to 
watch, Yes, and income taxes to be paid 
But afler the great and onerous winter 
of °77, the beaches would beckon, and 
life would be pleasant again. Such were 
the vernal promises, and Americans’ in- 
dividual hopes, as the year’s most fickle 
season vented its varied whims 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Sowing ‘Seeds of 


Fewer than 100 days after his In- 
auguration, Jimmy Carter is still riding 
on a flood tide of popularity: a Harris 
poll released last week showed that 67% 
of adult Americans are behind him. Si- 
multaneously, however, there were 
growing signs that Carter was in trou- 
ble with a startling array of prominent 
Americans, covering a wide spectrum 
of backgrounds and interests. The par- 
adox is a fascinating and perplexing as- 
pect of the new Administration. While 
winning such obvious broad support 
among Americans as a whole, Carter's 
style and policies may also be alienat- 
ing the leaders whose help he may need 
to reach the ambitious goals that he has 
set for himself and the country. 

Labor leaders are outraged because 
Carter does not consult with them more 
often on economic policies and seems 
more worried about inflation than un- 
employment. They are also upset about 
his refusal to boost tariffs to protect the 
shoe industry. Farm groups are angry 
over his penny-pinching proposals to 
hold down increases in price supports 
for their crops. On the other hand, busi- 
nessmen fear that his plans for stimu- 
lating the economy, chiefly through a 
$50 tax rebate for most Americans, will 
not help the economy and may spur in- 
flation. To add to the worries of the busi- 
ness community, the Labor Department 
last week announced that wholesale 
prices leaped 1.1% in March, the steep- 
est increase since October 1975 

Rev Up. Businessmen also suspect 
that they will be asked to bear the chief 
burden of Carter's anti-inflation poli- 
cies, due out this week (see ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS), and his energy conservation 
program. which is expected to be an- 
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nounced next week. These fears are 
partly responsible for tumbling stock 
prices and the sluggishness of capital in- 
vestment. The businessmen want Car- 
ter to press Congress harder for an in- 
crease in the investment-tax credit to 
rev up the economy 

Carter's economic-stimulus package 
has passed the House but is stalled in 
the Senate, chiefly because Democrats 
are still furious over Carter's threat to 
cancel 30 “wasteful” dams and other wa- 
ter projects (TIME, April 4). Members 
of the foreign policy Establishment are 
in an uproar over Carter's dealings with 
the Soviets; some critics argue that an 
overemphasis on human rights and na- 
ive negoUating tactics were the chief rea- 
sons that Moscow rejected his proposals 
on SALT (see THE WORLD). Finally, 





leaders of feminist and minority groups 
complain that Carter has not appointed 
enough women or blacks to high posts 
in his Administration 

Interviews by TIME correspondents 
show that Americans are not overly wor- 
ried about these issues: they like the 
image of the man as a whole. Says 
Charles Bowser, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Party, a predominantly 
black Democratic faction: “Carter has 
changed the tone for the better. He is 
making the presidency relate to the peo- 
ple again.” Adds Republican Farmer 
Dennis Richters of Utica, Neb.: “The 
sincerity is still there. He may be show- 
ing some signs of being naive, and peo- 
ple may be questioning some of his ges- 
tures, but there is no great unhappiness 
with him.” Polls in California show that 
Carter now has the highest popularity 
of any modern President. 

Still, as Carter makes hard decisions 
in the future, his popularity is sure to 
fall, just as it has for other Presidents 
who started out with strong backing 
from the public. Thus many of Carter's 
political foes, as well as his political 
friends, cannot understand why he al- 
most seems to go out of his way to an- 
tagonize Washington's traditional pow- 
erbrokers. Says Robert Hughes, the 
canny Republican chairman of the 
Cleveland area: “He's on good ground 
now, but if he gets in trouble with the 
people, Congress is really going to kick 
him around.” 

Carter got a similar message from 
Senate Democratic leaders last week. In 
a meeting at the White House, the Pres- 
ident argued that inflation was the pub- 
lic’s greatest concern. He urged the 
Democrats to get behind his economic 
program and not dwell on “extrancous 
matters” like the water projects. But 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd 
brushed aside that reasoning. Said he: 
“This is a battle that you can do with- 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


With Jimmy from Dawn to Midnight 


Jimmy Carter has conducted his presidency in a remarkably open fashion, but 
journalists have had little firsthand access to what happens beyond the White House 
press room, The President readily takes his policies to the people, but he has kept the 
inner workings of his Administration somewhat of a mystery. Last week, however, 
TIME Correspondent Stanley Cloud was allowed to observe the President in action 
for an entire day, both in the White House and in his private family residence. The re- 
sult is the first intimate look at how Carter governs, offering an extraordinary insight 
into what is involved daily in being the President of the U.S. today 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


April 6, 1977 


WEDNESDAY OF CARTER’S 12TH WEEK 


immy Carter steps from White 

House elevator No. 1 onto the 
ground floor of the mansion and smiles. 
He asks a Secret Service agent standing 
in the marbled West Hall about a rel- 
alive’s health. “She's better, Mr. Pres- 
ident, thanks.” the agent answers. It is 
6:45 a.m., the time Carter normally be- 
gins his day. He concludes his brief con- 
versation and walks briskly outdoors to- 
ward the West Wing, along the 
colonnade bordering the Rose Garden. 
He throws open the tall glass door to 
the Oval Office, strides through that ex- 
quisite, historic room and heads direct- 
ly for his study. Another day in Car- 
ter’s young presidency has begun. 

It will be a long and difficult one. 
Many of the issues preoccupying Wash- 
ington during the week are converging 
—in some cases unexpectedly—on the 
White House. Meanwhile, outside, the 
sunny morning will slide into a dark and 
wet afternoon, though occasional bold 
rays of sunlight will slice through the 
tumbling clouds and bathe the budding 
treetops above the south lawn in star- 
tling shades of gold. 

Purist Approach. Carter's initial 
grace period with official Washington, 
if there ever was one. is unmistakably 
over. The special interests, to whom 
Carter insists he does not owe a thing. 
are zeroing in on the White House. 
Trade-offs and bargains, which Carter 
does not like, are beginning to be an un- 
avoidable part of his life. “When you 
start putting forth legislation,” the Pres- 
ident will observe later in the day, “it's 
hard to say when you should deviate 
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THE PRESIDENT'S scunDULE 


Wednvetay ~ Apri, 1977 


Dr Thignies Bre 





AND THE ARRAY OF APPOINTMENTS 


from the purist approach and how much 
deviation is too much. 

Though the Oval Office is symbolic 
of the presidency—the literal venue of 
the nation’s power—Carter tends to use 
it only for ceremonial occasions and spe- 
cial meetings. Most of his day is spent 
in his adjacent small study, which is con- 
nected to the Oval Office by a short pas- 
sageway. The room is sunny, the décor 
simple yet elegant: long curtains, gold 
carpet, white couch, two green easy 
chairs that are prime candidates for re- 
covering. His personal secretary, Susan 
Clough, sits in an office adjacent to the 
study. When she is not typing letters or 
penciling in the almost constant chang- 
es in Carter's daily schedule, she is feed- 
ing the President's Panasonic phono- 
graph with classical LPs. The back- 
ground music plays all day, Clough types 
the musical program on a tidy series of 
yellow three-by-five cards and places 
them on the President's desk so that he 
can make mental notes of what he is 
hearing. Some of the music for this 
Wednesday: Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Verdi's Otello, Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette, selections from Puc- 
cini and Moeart. 

Carter is an almost compulsive be- 
liever in such self-improvement. He has 
been studying the White House works of 


art. In February he asked White House 
Curator Clem Conger for historical de- 
tails about all the objects in the Oval Of- 
fice, which include an 18th century por- 
trait of Benjamin Franklin by Jean- 
Baptiste Greuze, a Frederic Remington 
bronze, Broncho Buster (circa 1901). and 
the only known replica of Charles Will- 
son Peale’s portrait of George Washing- 
ton, which is currently valued at $400,- 
000 to $600,000. Carter recently stunned 
the curator of Washington’s Corcoran 
Gallery of Art with his detailed knowl- 
edge of American artists. Thanks to a 
speed-reading course that he and his 
family just completed, the President now 
zips along at a rapid 1.200 words a min- 
ute. One night last week, as part of his 
final exam, he went through three entire 
books, including John Steinbeck’s Of 
Mice and Men. 

But the pressures of his job are re- 
stricting him. During his first weeks in 
office, he tried to eat lunch with his fam- 
ily every day. No more. Now he most 
often lunches at his desk. Clough has 
done a study of the paper work that 
comes to Carter. During the week of 
March 7, for example, 292 items, total- 
ing 1.384 pages—plus a number of 
“other” things such as lengthy studies 
and reports—were dealt with personally 
by the President. When Carter sent a 
memo to Clough asking why she had 
the “other” category in her study, she re- 
plied that these were things she assumed 
he either did not read or merely 
skimmed. “I read most of it.” Carter 
wrote back. 

. 

Carter takes off his suit jacket and 
dons the zippered gray cardigan he 
keeps handy in a small closet. A fire is 
blazing in the fireplace. As he settles be- 
hind his desk and sips his morning cof- 
fee, he comments on the beauty of the 
White House and its grounds. the 
blooming tulips and crabapple trees. A 
couple of evenings before. he says, he 
had picked a branch of crabapple blos- 
soms for Rosalynn. 

As his long day begins. Carter has 
foreign policy on his mind. He likes deal- 
ing with foreign policy. he suggests. be- 
cause it especially challenges him and 
because his power—"my ability to act 
unilaterally more often than I can on do- 
mestic issues,” as he puts it—seems 
greater, The day before, the President 
had met Egypt's Anwar Sadat for the 
first time. Sadat had talked frankly 
about Egypt's role in the Middle East 
and Africa—a continent very much on 
Carter's mind—and about Egypt's need 
for American aid. “He's a very frank 
person,” Carter says. “We got along very 
well together.” 
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CARTER STRIDES ACROSS THE WEST WING PORTICO BY DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT ON HIS WAY TO THE OVAL OFFICE 





A “blowtorch” lunch, a 5'2-hour meeting, and awareness that whatever honeymoon there was is over. 


The dust is still settling from the ex- 
plosion of the SALT talks in Moscow 
(see THE WORLD), but Carter is ex- 
traordinarily confident. “I have no rea- 
son to wish we had done anything dif- 
ferently,” he says. “I have no second 
thoughts at all. There is a much closer 
relationship between me and [Soviet 
Party Chief Leonid] Brezhnev—and be- 
tween [Secretary of State Cyrus] Vance 
and [Soviet Ambassador Anatoli] Do- 
brynin—than anyone knows about.” He 
says that “encouraging” communica- 
tions on the subject are taking place be- 
tween Moscow and Washington on a 
regular basis 

In domestic affairs, Carter's major 
concern is that his economic-stimulus 
package, including the $50 tax rebate, 
pass the Senate. (It has already passed 
the House.) A number of Senators, chaf- 
ing at his decision to halt, at least tem- 
porarily, a long list of water-control 
—many would say “pork barrel” 
—projects, are dragging their feet on the 
Administration’s economic proposals. 
Carter and Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale have begun making personal ap- 
peals to recalcitrant Senators for their 
support. In return, the President has 
agreed to reconsider some of the water- 
control projects on which substantial 
work has been done. His early-morning 
view: “I think a lot of them shouldn't 
go ahead even if they didn’t cost a nick- 
el. But the degree of completion is some- 
thing that we should have given greater 
consideration to.” 

At 8:33, National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski arrives at the Pres- 
ident’s study to give his regular morn- 
ing intelligence briefing. He hands the 
President a report. “You should know,” 
Brzezinski says, “that the Algerians are 
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interested in better relations with us.” 
That comment and other information 
on Africa prompts a later call to Vice 
President Mondale. With an edge of ir- 
ritation in his voice, Carter says, “I want 
you to tell Cy [Vance] and Zbig that | 
want them to move in every possible way 
to get Somalia to be our friend.” The 
President mentions other African coun- 
tries to which he would like to direct 
new initiatives. “We're just sitting 
around,” he tells Mondale. “I've told Cy 
that before.” 

Presidential Assistants Hamilton 
Jordan and Frank Moore (who is in 
charge of congressional relations) enter 
the President's office at 9:45. They dis- 
cuss the Administration’s foreign aid re- 


quest. “We're going to lose Africa,” Car- 
ter says to Moore, “if we don’t do 
something to help those poorer coun- 
tries.” Moore is instructed to tell Con- 
gress that “we've got to have some way 
to meet the challenge.” On the subject 
of congressional recalcitrance over the 
$50 tax rebate, Moore tells the Presi- 
dent: “[Senate Majority Leader Robert] 
Byrd called in four people yesterday to 
have lunch with them. He's got them 
turned around. You might give him a 
call today just to thank him.” 

“T will,” the President replies. “Any 
time you detect a subcommittee mem- 
ber who's willing to help us, just let me 
know. I'll be glad to give them a call.” 

“We're going to win this tax rebate 
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SENATOR GLENN GETS A REQUEST 


thing,” Moore says. Carter is nol so sure 

The meeting turns to the Admin- 
istration’s energy policy. The President 
refers to a lengthy memo on his desk 
from Treasury Secretary Michael Blu- 
menthal and Charles Schultze, chair- 
man of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Both have raised 
serious questions about the proposals be- 
ing developed by Energy Chief James 
Schlesinger. They have insisted that 
they be consulted in advance 

and in full—before any 
final decisions are made 
“They treat me like I'm an 
idiot,” Carter says to Jordan 
“Do they think I would make 
a policy without consulting 
the other members of the 
Cabinet?” 

“I gather you think you're 
competent to do the job?” 
Jordan asks with a grin 

‘I think I can handle it 
says the President, his voice 
heavy with irony 

“Well,” Jordan says as he 
excuses himself from the of- 
fice, “I'm glad my name ain't 
on that memo.’ 

e 

It is a short time later 
The President is alone in the 
Cabinet Room with three 
Senators, Democrats John 
Glenn and Abraham Ribicoff 
and Republican Charles Per- 
cy. They have presented him 








OLD FAMILY FRIEND TOBY BUTTIMER RECEIVES A GEORGIA WELCOME AS ROSALYNN BEAMS 


a report by the Congressional Office of 


Technology Assessment on the problem 
of nuclear proliferation. “I know you're 
working right in the middle of this now, 
Glenn tells the President, “and | think 
i's very important.” Carter notes that 
the U.S. can limit its reliance on nu 
clear power—and thus cut back the pro- 
duction of reprocessed nuclear fuel that 
can be used for bombs—because it has 
adequate coal and oil reserves. Other na- 
tions, notably West Germany and 
Japan, are not so fortunate, he says 
Then he gives the Senators some news 
‘We're going to take a unilateral step 
to end reprocessing, and we'll call on 
other nations to do the same.” 


After the meeting, Carter pulls 
Glenn aside for a private chat. “I really 
need your help on this tax rebate thing,” 
the President says. “The whole econom 
ic-stimulus package is going to fail if we 
go ahead piecemeal and provide ben- 
efits for business and then ignore the 
working people.” Glenn’s response is 
noncommittal. Carter thanks him any- 
way, then rushes into the Oval Office 
for the day’s most publicized activity 
signing the bill giving him most of the 
authority he sought in order to begin re- 
organizing the federal bureaucracy 

At 10:45 a.m., the President is back 
in his study for a meeting with Press 
Aides Jody Powell and Rex Granum 


SANDWICHED BETWEEN MEANY & I.W. ABEL, CARTER LISTENS AS LABOR GROUSES 








JODY POWELL & PERSONNEL CHIEF JIM KING AT 9 A.M. STAFF MEETING 


He wants them to hold a briefing for re- 
porters on the decision to cancel two 
breeder-reactor projects that Carter had 
mentioned to Senators Glenn, Ribicoff 
and Percy. “It might reassure [Japanese 
Premier Takeo] Fukuda and [West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut] Schmidt to un- 
derstand that we are making distinc- 
tions between our own situation and 
theirs,” Carter says 

Granum mentions the lunch that 
Carter will have in about an hour with 
George Meany and a platoon of angry 
labor leaders. He notes that the AFL- 
clo’s No. 2 man, Lane Kirkland—who 
in a blistering address the day before 
charged Carter with failing to keep his 
promises to the “working people”—has 
said labor would be willing to support 
the Administration’s tax-reduction pro- 
posals in return for the President's back- 
ing of a comprehensive labor-reform 
law. “How should we respond in public 
to Kirkland’s remarks?” Granum asks 

“In a low-key, non-combative way,” 
answers the President. A little later, Car- 
ter recalls that the musicians’ union is 
picketing Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus in Washington, to which 
he had planned to take Amy that night 
The President says to Powell: “I'm go- 
ing to tell the labor leaders how unhap- 
py I am that they are keeping me from 
taking my daughter to the circus.” 

Before lunch, the President has a 
meeting with union representatives in 
the Cabinet Room. Vice President Mon- 
dale is there when Carter arrives and 
later remains to smooth feathers after 
the President has left. The union men 
urge a more protectionist policy on Car- 
ter, particularly for the TV, textile and 
footwear industries, which have severe 
competition from foreign imports 

Says David Fitzmaurice of the Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers: 
“There just aren't any jobs. I could cite 
plant after plant in the TV industry that 
is closing. It scares us. We're not against 
fair competition if it is fair. But... we're 
dealing with countries that exploit their 
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workers and deal in dumping and so 
forth.” Adds Red Smith of the Machin- 
ists’ Union: “I remember I was told, 
‘Now, Red Smith, you vote for Jimmy 
Carter. He’s one of us.’ So I did. Now I 
want to see what's being done for us.” 

Carter gives the labor leaders little 
satisfaction. He says the U.S. is attempt- 
ing to get foreign nations, especially 
Japan, to invest in the U.S. and thus 
help create jobs. It would be counter- 
productive to do that on the one hand 
and move aggressively to limit Japanese 
imports on the other. His firmly put con- 
clusion: “Your members are also Amer- 
ican citizens; what concerns the rest of 
the country also concerns them. And one 
of the things that concerns the rest of 
the country is inflation. When you put 
tremendous restraints on imports, it has 
an enormous effect on inflation.” 

“An interesting meeting,”’ someone 
says to the President as he returns to 
his study. “Yeah,”* Carter says. “You just 
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HAMILTON JORDAN DRESSED FOR WORK 


have to listen to them. There’s no way 
to answer them.” 

But Carter does do something more 
than listen, It is only moments later that 
he is back in the Cabinet Room, this 
time meeting with a group of Japanese 
businessmen escorted by Georgia Gov- 
ernor George Busbee (Carter's succes- 
sor), who is trying to encourage Japa- 
nese investment in his state. Says Carter 
to the group: “I told Premier Fukuda 
when I saw him recently that I would 
like Japan to share its great wealth. We 
would like to have you invest here. It’s 
hard for me to avoid greater import re- 
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AMY, JEFF & WIFE ANNETTE WAIT FOR DAD IN OVAL OFFICE BEFORE DINNER 
After a “rough day,” time for pork chops and mashed potatoes en famille. 


strictions when there is such an imbal- 
ance of trade between our countries.” 
. 

“No President who performs his 
duty faithfully can have any leisure,” 
wrote James K. Polk in 1848. “If he en- 
trusts the details to subordinates, 
constant errors will occur. I prefer to su- 
pervise the whole operation of the Gov- 
ernment myself.” 

Perhaps Polk could do it, but no 
modern President can. “I've reserved for 
myself only the things I have to do,” 
Jimmy Carter says. But everything still 
revolves around the President. He sits 
in his study—with pastorals by Amer- 
ican impressionist painters on his wall, 
his bookshelves laden with biographies 
of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt, Truman, 
Johnson, Kennedy—and seems very 
much alone. But all things converge 
upon him, and there is a constant flow 
of people and ideas. Richard Nixon’s 
lieutenants tried to protect Nixon from 
such intrusions. Within reason, Carter 
seems almost to welcome them. The 
White House operation is remarkably 
relaxed. Hamilton Jordan regularly 
dresses as if he were about to spend the 
afternoon quail hunting: sports shirt 
open at the neck, khaki work pants, 
heavy-duty boots. He, Jody Powell 
(shirtsleeves and vest), Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski (baggy pants, Dagwood haircut) 
and others of the inner circle move calm- 
ly and freely in and out of the Presi- 
dent’s presence. They are respectful, at 
ease and only mildly deferential. The 
President sets this tone. He does not 
seem to have gone through a period of 
unusual exuberance, or of strain, in his 
first weeks in office. He settled into the 
job almost as if he had held it before. “I 
was relaxed about becoming President,” 
he says. “I wasn’t afraid of it.” 

When trouble does arise—as it does 


on this Wednesday—his aides do not 
hesitate to call on him. The energy pol- 
icy is clearly at a crisis point. Not only 
are Blumenthal and Schultze deeply 
concerned about the effect of the pro- 
posed policies on the economy; others, 
including Schlesinger, are worried about 
potential political trouble 

An extraordinary meeting is hastily 
called for the afternoon. “It may be a 
long one,” Jordan warns Carter, “may- 
be a couple of hours.” In fact, it lasts 
nearly five hours, with the President sit- 
ting in and taking an active part for 3 
hours. Among those attending is a 
Who's Who of the Administration 
Schlesinger, Schultze, Blumenthal, Jor- 
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dan, Powell, Moore, Interior Secretary 
Cecil Andrus, Bert Lance of OMB, Jack 
Watson of the President's staff. 

Basically, the meeting consists of 
Schlesinger throwing out his proposals 
and others, in Carter's words, “trying 
to shoot them down.” (In some cases, 
Schlesinger himself voices objections to 
program proposals on the basis of his un- 
derstanding of the political situation.) 
Should sources of fuel be taxed? What 
restrictions should be placed on auto- 
mobiles? What should be done to en- 
courage—or require—home insulation? 

The debate is often intense. After 
three hours, a participant comes out, 
grim-faced, to make a phone call 
“Hell,” he mutters to himself, “if Schle- 
singer does what he wants to do, I'll 
never be able to go to Texas again in 
my life.” Frank Moore emerges, calls 
his secretary and asks her to send up 
“one of those little blue pills in my desk.” 
A few moments later Watson is out to 
ask for aspirin 

The President leaves the meeting 
shortly before 7 p.m. He discusses it in 
the admiring way a street fighter would 
talk about a good brawl. “It was very 
tough,” he says. “They really took a lot 
of shots at Schlesinger. But he defended 
himself well. He’s a very smart man 
There was a lot of very strong give-and- 
take. I was proud of everyone.” 

Carter says that perhaps 85% of the 
energy policy has been agreed upon at 
the meeting. The remaining 15% should 
be added the next day. The feeling in 
the White House is that they have a 
blockbuster on their hands. There is talk 
of a three-part presentation by the Pres- 
ident next week: a fireside chat to dis- 
cuss the need for a strong energy pol- 
icy, a speech before a joint session of 
Congress to present the policy, and a 


IN HIS SPECIALLY MARKED CHAIR, CARTER DOMINATES CABINET ROOM SESSIONS 











full-dress press conference to explain it 
—all on national TV 

Carter is pleased with the perfor- 
mance of his subordinates at the energy 
meeting. “They are a marvelous group,” 
he says. “The entire Cabinet is. I don’t 
think people realize how strong a Cab- 
inet I have.” 

. 

Amy has been sent to the Oval Of- 
fice to fetch her father for dinner. Son 
Jeff, the unofficial family photographer, 
is there, and he takes some pictures. The 
President stops at his study to make a 
couple of phone calls, and leaves 

By now, Jimmy Carter is fatigued 
His eyes are red-rimmed and his shoul- 
ders sag beneath his gray plaid suit coat 
as he steps into the elevator from the cer- 
emonial ground floor and rides to his liv- 
ing quarters on the second floor of the 
White House. It is a few minutes after 
7 p.m., and the President of the United 
States, who prides himself on his punc- 
tuality, is late joining his family for 
dinner 

The entire family is waiting for him 
in the cavernous West Sitting Hall: Ro- 
salynn, wearing a red sweater, kissing 
the President as he enters: Amy, ready 
for bed in an ankle-length nightgown, 
the President's mother, Miss Lillian, 


whom the nation has come to think of 


as indefatigable, now using a wheelchair 
because of the arthritis in her legs; Ro- 
salynn’s mother: Sons Chip and Jeff and 
their wives. Like the President. the oth- 
er members of the Carter clan seem 
tired, Chip is holding his six-week-old 
son James Earl Carter IV in his arms 
The baby is asleep and hardly stirs as 
the President takes him and sits down 


on a couch to watch a few minutes of 


the evening news 

Only six members of the family ad- 
journ to the dining room a few minutes 
later. Amy has already eaten. Chip and 
Caron are going out to dinner. The fam- 
ily hold hands around the table while 
Annette, Jeff's wife, says grace, and Ely 
Young, a tall black waiter in a tuxedo 
prepares to serve the meal: pork chops. 
boiled broccoli and mashed potatoes 

“Its been a rough day,” the Pres- 
ident says as he takes a single pork chop 
He recalls his lunch with the labor lead- 
ers. “Whew.” he says. “Those fellas can 
be mean. They used a blowtorch on me 
That's the first time George Meany has 
ever talked to me that way.” Then comes 
a typical Carter aflerthought: “Tough, 
but polite. I listened. but I don’t think | 
satisfied them. The minimum-wage bill 
has labor mad. The farm-price-support 
bill has the farmers mad. Pretty soon 
we're going to announce the energy pol- 
icy—and everybody will be mad.” 

At 8:15 dinner ends. Carter returns 
to his study. His secretary has gone 
home. His press staff, Frank Moore and 
Ham Jordan. are drinking beer and dis- 
cussing the energy meeting in Jody Pow- 
ell's office. It is shortly after midnight 
when Carter leaves the study. He care- 
fully turns out the lights 
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BROKEN FUSELAGE OF DOWNED SOUTHERN AIRWAYS DC-9 IN NEW HOPE, GA 


AVIATION 


Clawed by the Hook in the Sky 


It was like flying into a tornado 
Hailstones the size of baseballs smashed 
into the Southern Airways DC-9 so hard 
that they cracked the pilot's |4-in.-thick 
windshield. Turbulence tossed the jet 
wildly, and the rain was so heavy that 
it was later described as “a wall of wa- 
ter.” First the left engine failed. then 
the right. Fighting for control, Pilot Wil- 
liam McKenzie, 54, tried to glide the 25- 
ton plane to a safe landing. 

He nearly made it. McKenzie man- 
aged to put his crippled jet down on 
Georgia's Route 92, near New Hope, 35 
miles northwest of Atlanta. But the ca- 
reening airliner slammed into a grocery 
store and there was a flash of flame. Says 
Marie Clayton, wife of New Hope's fire 
chief: “We actually saw bodies going 
through the air.” Of the 85 passengers 
and crew members aboard the flight, 62 
died, including McKenzie. Eight people 
on the ground were also killed 

The crash was mystifying because 
modern commercial aviation had appar- 
ently solved the problems that brought 
the DC-9 hurtling out of the sky at 150 
m.p.h. The engine was one of the most 
reliable ever made: Pratt & Whitney's 
JT8D7, now used by some 2,800 aircraft 
all over the world. Never in 112 million 
hours of flying time had rain or hail 
caused one of these engines—let alone 
two—to “flame out” (quit). Federal air- 
safety experts discovered that the en- 
gines had ingested a great deal of water 
and overheated, but they were not sure 
of the exact reason for the flameouts. 

Even more puzzling, perhaps, was 
how Pilot McKenzie found himself in 
the midst of a storm so filled with hail 
that the radar of a trailing jetliner de- 
tected what appeared to be a solid form 





in the black clouds—a great, ominous 
“hook” in the sky. Since the early 1920s. 
when mail pilots held up a wet finger to 
see which way the wind was blowing 
US. aviation has been trying with in- 
creasing success to spot weather hazards 
and route pilots around them. Today’s 
commercial airlines get a steady stream 
of up-to-the-minute weather reports, in- 
cluding data gleaned by satellites that 
scan the earth. Indeed, the combination 
of advanced meteorological techniques 
and the toughness of the modern jet air- 
liner has largely eliminated the danger 
that planes will be caught in the kind 
of massive storms that have been called 
the “anvil of the gods.” “Wind shear.” 
created by colliding air masses, was list- 
ed as the probable cause of an Eastern 
727’s crash while landing at Kennedy 
International Airport in 1975; 114 peo- 
ple were killed. But aviation experts be- 
lieve that until last week, no American 
jetliner had ever been knocked out of 
the skies by bad weather 

Metal Fatigue. At week's end in- 
vesligators were also trying to solve the 
mystery of how Pilot McKenzie—who 
had been warned about the danger in 
his flight path—had run into the exact 
kind of storm that pilots are trained to 
avoid 

Despite the vast improvement in 
flight safety during recent years (TIME, 
April 11), neither man nor machine has 
been made foolproof. In clear skies last 
week, after an American 707 took off 
from St. Louis, one of its four engines 
fell off. The pilot easily landed. and a 
team of experts began looking into the 
possibility that metal fatigue may have 
caused the pylon bearing the engine to 
break away from the wing 
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By the time she can have a baby of 
her own, will she be able to afford to? 


Hospital and doctor costs for 
having a baby have risen from a national 
average of $425 in 1967 to nearly 
$1,150 today. 

Unless something is done about it, 
people may see a $3,400 bill when they 
have a baby in 1997. 

You couldn't afford that. Neither 
could we. 

That's why Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working with doctors and 
hospitals across the country, have intro- 
duced a number of programs designed 
to help slow down dramatically rising 
health care costs. 


What we are doing to hold 
down rising healthcare costs. 

Many Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans have programs that allow quali- 
fied patients to be discharged from the 
hospital sooner. The hospital provides 
whatever medical services they need at 
home. At a cost far lower than that of an 
extra day —or days —in the hospital. 

Under another new program, 
some surgical patients scheduled for a 
hospital stay can have their lab and 
X-ray tests done as outpatients. Instead 
of spending a $130 day in the hospital 
waiting for test results, the patient can 
return home or even go back to work 
until the results are in. 

A third cost-cutting program in 
many areas is encouraging certain 
kinds of surgery to be performed on 
an “in by nine, out by five” basis. By 
getting the patient back home the same 
day, it’s easier on him. And on his 
pocketbook, too. 

We're also working with doctors’ 
review committees to make sure that the 
medical procedure and tests provided 
are really needed. It’s a cooperative 
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effort that’s saving us all millions of 
dollars each year. And we're also work- 
ing with various planning agencies to 
help make sure only needed services are 
available. 

All of these are steps that can 
help hold down rising health care costs. 
Whether or not they will depends on the 
cooperation of each and every one of us. 


What you can do to help. 

The closer you watch every health 
care dollar, the less increase you may 
have in the rates you pay for health cov- 
erage. Ask for—and use —the kind of 
cost-cutting programs we've described 
here. 

Because only if doctors and hos- 
pitals realize that you are as vitally 
concerned as we are—and they are— 
will these programs be offered and used 
on a widespread basis. 

You can also join the more than 
90 million people who subscribe to 
not-for-profit Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans. We annually return over 
ninety cents of every dollar paid in 
for the health care of our members, and 
never cancel a single person because ol 
a poor health record. 

If you'd like to know more about 
what we're doing to hold down costs, 
and what you can do to help, write 
Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680 for our free 
booklet, “How All of Us Can Help Each 
of Us Hold Down Health Care Costs”’ 

Together, we can keep a baby’s 
million doilar smile from turning into a 
bill just as big. 
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New Mafia Killer: A Silenced .22 


The FBI had a surprise for urban and 
suburban dwellers fending off muggers, 
sluggers and druggers when it announced 
that for the first time in four years, the 
U.S. crime rate has not increased. The 
number of violent crimes in 1976 actu- 
ally declined by 5%. 

Now for the bad news 


It seems improbable that a broth- 
erhood as violent as the Mafia is be- 
coming still more savage. It also seems 
unlikely that teams of professional hit 
men armed with silencer-equipped .22- 
cal. automatic pistols are roaming the 
land, with at least 20 “executions” to 
their credit in the past two years. Final- 
ly, it seems unthinkable that the case of 
the .22 hits could be a direct challenge 
by the Mob to the U.S. Government 

But the FBI fears all this is 
true, with good reason. Two of 
the victims were FBI informants. 
Four others were potential pros- 
ecution witnesses. Two of the 
killings—five months apart 
—were committed with the 
same gun. Says an FBI agent: 
“Keeping a murder gun is risky 
business. The Mafia has a rea- 
son for doing that. They're giv- 
ing us a message.” 

Mafia Hot Line. Detective 
fiction has it that the .22-cal. pis- 
tol with its tiny one-ounce slug 
is a gnat swatter, at its worst a 
woman’s weapon snatched from 
a purse to dispatch an errant lov- 
er. No self-respecting all-pro 
killer would carry one. The facts, 
however, are otherwise. The CIA 
has long preferred the .22. The 
agency's predecessor, the Office 
of Strategic Services, developed 
a silencer-equipped Hi-Standard 
.22-cal. automatic pistol during 
World War II. It turned out to 
be the only production-model handgun 
that can be effectively silenced, and it 
has been the favorite of spooks ever 
since. Now, says the FBI, the .22 has 
found new fans. 

The Mob'’s change in execution 
methods is exemplified by February's 
killing of Mafia Consigliere Frank 
(*Bomp") Bompensiero, 71. Shortly be- 
fore 8 p.m. on Feb. 10, Bomp walked 
from his San Diego home to a nearby 
public telephone booth, which he used 
as an office in order to avoid wiretaps. 
In his pocket was a notebook contain- 
ing coded balance sheets of loan-shark 
usury payments and lists of coded phone 
numbers. The numbers turned out to be 
those of other public telephones scat- 
tered through California and Nevada 
The phones constitute a West Coast Ma- 
fia hot-line system. 

At designated hours on specified 
days, Bomp would call a San Francisco 
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number to chat with a sidekick named 
Jimmy Fratianno; at other times he 
would dial a Las Vegas booth for mes- 
sages from Tony Spilotro, a Chicago 
gang heavyweight. He also received calls 
at the booth, A Mafia member for 40 
years, Bomp was a consequential figure 
in the Mob hierarchy. He was also an in- 
formant for the FBI, the highest-placed 
Mafioso in that role. 

Popping Noise. The FBI has no 
idea whom Bompensiero telephoned 
that night, but they know one of his call- 
ers fingered him for execution. The old 
man was an easy target. As he walked 
away from the phone booth toward his 
home, he was dropped by a .22-cal. slug 
that entered his neck near the spine. The 
coup de grace was a second shot near 
the right ear. No shots were heard. 





When the body was found, the notebook 
was missing. 

Nineteen other victims are listed by 
the FBI in the case of the .22 hits. Al- 
most all were dispatched with multiple 
shots to the head from a .22-cal. auto- 
matic pistol. All had in some way 
crossed the Mob. The most noteworthy: 

>» Sam Giancana, 66, retired Mafia 
boss, who was shot in the basement of 
his Chicago home in June 1975. Inves- 
tigators believe Giancana was slain for 
refusing to share the take from Carib- 
bean gambling ships, a fringe benefit 
that he acquired in the early 1960s. 

> Jack Molinas, 43, master fixer of 
college basketball games in the nation- 
wide point-shaving scandal of 1961, and 
later the producer of hard-core sex films. 
He was shot in the head in his Holly- 
wood Hills home in August 1975 for 
cheating Mafia loan sharks. 

> Tamara Rand, 54, San Diego busi- 


nesswoman, murdered at home in No- 
vember 1975 to keep her from telling 
what she knew about Mob-dominated 
gambling casinos in Las Vegas. 

> Edward Lazar, 40, accountant 
and mortgage-company president, 
gunned down in February 1975 in a 
Phoenix parking garage the night be- 
fore he was to appear before a grand 
jury investigating land speculation. 

>» Augie Maniaci, 66, Milwaukee 
swindler, who was executed in Septem- 
ber 1976 in an alley behind his home 
Maniaci was an FBI informant. 

> Vincent Capone, 39, a small-time 
gambler and loan shark slain in Hobo- 
ken, N_J., in August 1976 while his Cad- 
illac was stopped for a red light. Two 
killers hit him with 15 shots. He was re- 
portedly about to turn state’s evidence 
in an investigation of New Jersey Mob- 
ster John DiGilio. 

> Frank Chin, 48, professional wire- 
tapper gunned down with six bullets to 
the head in a New York City apartment 
building Jan. 20. Also a poten- 
tial state’s witness against the 
Mob, Chin (TIME, Feb. 21) had 
been hired by DiGilio to screen 
the gangster’s offices for police 
eavesdropping devices. 

> Arthur Milgram, 48, head 
of a company that sells New 
York State lottery tickets 
through vending machines, ex- 
ecuted on Feb. 8 in a Queens 
parking lot. Milgram was report- 
edly about to squeal on Mafia 
loan sharks who were trying to 
take over his business. 

The grim prospect of a 
professional coast-to-coast gang 
methodically exterminating po- 
tential court witnesses and FBI 
informants has led the bureau to 
assign agents in 20 field offices 
to the case. Findings so far have 
strengthened the FBI's hit-team 
suspicions. Two .22 pistols dis- 
carded after killings were traced 
to a Miami sporting-goods store 
that went out of business a few 
months ago. FBI lab tests show that the 
.22-cal. slugs that killed Capone and 
Chin came from the same weapon 
—which has not been found. But both 
men were also linked through their mu- 
tual connection with DiGilio. The New 
Jersey gangster is currently appealing a 
prison sentence for conspiracy to rifle 
the files of the FBI's Newark field office 
—files that some officials think may 
have tipped off the Mob that Bompen- 
siero and Maniaci were informants. 

The identity of the hit men is a mys- 
tery to most of the Mafia too, Some Mob 
insiders believe they are a squad of 
“greenies”’—gunmen lately brought ille- 
gally into this country from Sicily. Oth- 
ers say the .22 hits are the work of young 
Viet Nam War vets. Still other sources 
pin the killings on two seasoned trigger- 
men of New York Drug King Carmine 
Galante. Whoever they are, they have 
brought the silenced .22 loud notoriety. 
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ISRAEL 


The Sad Downfall of Yitzhak Rabin 


In the cities and towns of Israel last 
week. the people had reason to rejoice 
It was Passover week. when families cel- 
ebrate the flight from Egypt more than 
3.000 years ago. The populace also had 
a grand secular occasion to celebrate 
the upset victory (78 to 77) of a Tel Aviv 
basketball team over Italy in the Eu- 
ropean championship at Belgrade 

Once the game was finished, how- 
ever, those who stayed tuned to Israeli 
radio and TV heard a shocking mes- 
sage. Premier Yitzhak Rabin, 55, had 
waited for game's end to take to the air 
waves and declare another stunning up- 
set—his own. Rabin announced to the 
country that he would not lead his rul- 
ing Labor Party in the May 17 elections 
—and that he wanted to resign imme- 
diately. His reason: he and his wife Leah 
had held two U.S. bank accounts in vi- 
olation of Israeli law. and their value 
was far higher than the couple had ear- 
lier admitted 

Little Choice. Rabin had little 
choice in resigning. since he was already 
under police investigation for violation 
of Israel's foreign currency laws. His 
stepping down, said a grim Rabin, was 
a “sad end” to a three-year political 
stewardship. Finance Minister Yeho- 
shua Rabinowitz had another phrase for 
it “the biggest political crisis in the his- 
tory of the state of Israel.” 

The seeds of Rabin’s humiliating 
downfall had been germinating for 
weeks. ever since the Tel Aviv daily 
newspaper Haaretz reported that the 
Premier's wife had held a bank account 
in Washington for the past four years 
(Time, March 28). It is illegal for Is- 
raeli citizens to keep money abroad 
without special permission, and Mrs. 
Rabin had not sought such permission 
She provided an explanation that sound- 
ed convincing enough at the time: the 
account at the National Bank of Wash- 
ington, which amounted to about 
$2,000, was an old one, dating from the 
years (1968-73) when Rabin served as 
Israel's Ambassador to the U.S 

Though his wife was in charge of 
family finances, Rabin was co-signer on 
the account, and. he conceded, “the re- 
sponsibility was mine as much as hers.” 
A lawyer for the couple also said that 
the Rabins had been unaware that a for- 
eign account such as theirs had to be 
closed within a reasonable time after 
their return to Israel 

The Rabins’ apparent candor and 
the small amount of money involved 
made the incident seem forgivable 
to the Israeli public. The feeling was 
that Rabin would escape with a substan 


but with his career intact 

But the Rabins had not told the 
whole story. As Finance Ministry offi- 
cials went over the bank records, they 
discovered a second account, containing 
nearly $6,000. In all, the Rabins had 
$18.700 in the two accounts when they 
left Washington, and they had trans- 
ferred only some $10,500 back home. Is- 
rael’s Attorney General Aharon Barak 
decided that the matter was serious 
enough to justify calling in the state pros- 
ecutor to investigate further. He also de- 
cided that Mrs. Rabin bears responsibil- 
ity for the accounts; if found guilty in 
court, she could face up to three years in 
jail or a heavy fine. Confronted with the 
evidence on the eve of an election cam- 
paign, Labor Party members began de- 
manding Rabin’s resignation 

The question in every Israeli’s mind 
was: Why did the Premier get involved 
in such tawdry troubles? There was no 
ready answer. Rabin, educated in a so- 
cialist home and trained in the spartan 
Israeli army, was hardly a playboy 
Nonetheless, the Rabins live well by Is- 
raeli standards. and Mrs. Rabin has a 
taste for expensive knickknacks and 
U.S.-purchased dresses 


ual fine 


As the shock wore off, Rabin won 
sympathy and applause from Israelis for 
giving up power. Said the English- 
language Jerusalem Post: He has done 
a service to the nation by his act. It will 
help clarify the standards of rectitude 
that the nation expects from its public 
Officials.” Rabin, however, left his gov- 
ernment in a constitutional and polit- 
ical mess. Technically. he could not re- 
sign: that is against Israeli law. When 
he called for elections last December 
Rabin became head of a caretaker gov- 
ernment; now he cannot abdicate that 
responsibility. Explained an Israeli le- 
gal expert: “Even if the government al- 
lowed Rabin to take a ‘vacation’ —which 
would be unprecedented—he would still 
carry the responsibility for the actions 
of the government.” Nevertheless, that 
is the course the Cabinet is expected to 
take early this week 

Other problems complicated the La- 
bor Party's choice of a successor, Only 
six weeks ago, Rabin won re-endorse- 
ment as head of the party by narrowly 
defeating Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres by 41 out of nearly 3,000 votes 
Party bylaws state that a replacement 
can be chosen only at another conven- 
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tion. In hectic days of negotiation after 
the bombshell, party chieftains decided 
that the 809-member central committee 
of the party could make the choice. 
New Slate. The man with perhaps 
the strongest claim on the right of suc- 
cession was the suave, tough-minded 
Peres (see box). There was speculation 
that Foreign Minister Yigal Allon, 58, 
might contest Peres for the nomination 
Allon, whose strength lies with the dov- 
ish left-wing Mapam faction of the 
party, eventually decided not to do so. 
Thus the path was cleared for a party- 
unifying compromise: Peres would run 


With the downfall of Yitzhak Ra- 
bin and the emergence of Shimon Peres 
as leader of the Labor Party, Israeli cit- 
izens have been deprived of their favor- 
ite blood sport: the ferocious, nonstop 
struggle for power and prestige between 
their Premier and their Defense Min- 
ister. For the past three years virtually 
every Israeli domestic, foreign and mil- 
itary policy issue has engaged the two 
contestants in loud public attacks and 
counterattacks, which occasionally sub- 
side into sotto voce snarling and low-key 
muttering. 

The dispute between the two men 
has often been more a matter of style 
than substance. Dour and woefully in- 
articulate, Rabin has frequently been 
outshone by Peres, 53, an elegant, per- 
sonable and cultivated man of the world, 
whose eloquence is legendary in Israel. 
Though sometimes dismissed by US. 
diplomats as a lightweight, Peres is in 
fact a hardheaded, pragmatic and ded- 
icated statesman. Not even his worst en- 
emies would begrudge him credit for his 
critical contribution to Israel's formida- 
ble defense establishment. 

Born in Poland, Peres was taken 
to Palestine at eleven. While still in 


Step by Step with Shimon Peres 


for Premier, his ally Abba Eban would 
be nominated for his old post of Foreign 
Minister, and Allon would be offered 
Defense. On Sunday, the Central Com- 
mittee voted overwhelmingly for Peres 
to head the Labor Party slate 

Even with a new slate, Labor faces a 
potential electoral catastrophe in May 
Tired, internally riven, battered by ear- 
lier scandals, the party was in poor shape 
for a fight before the latest disaster. Its 
strength in the 120-seat Knesset has 
dropped in the past twelve years, from 
65 seats to 53. Moreover, the party bears 
an image of listlessness and indecision. 





high school, he joined the Haganah. 
the famed underground Jewish self-de- 
fense organization. In his early 20s, he 
persuaded the Histadrut youth move- 
ment to support David Ben-Gurion, The 
statesman soon began to groom Peres 
for a political career. Wearying of desk 
jobs in the newly established Ministry 
of Defense, Peres took off for a brief 
vacation in the US. in 1950. He learned 
English in three months and took ad- 
vanced courses in philosophy and eco- 
nomics at New York City’s New School 
for Social Research, New York Uni- 
versity and Harvard. 

When Peres, at 29, returned to Is- 
rael in 1952, Premier Ben-Gurion ap- 
pointed him to top posts in the Defense 
Ministry. For the next 13 years, he 
played the key role in organizing the Is- 
raeli Defense Forces, developed the na- 
tion’s arms industry and nuclear-re- 
search program. He traveled abroad 
constantly to purchase arms and con- 
duct delicate military negotiations. 
Peres quickly acquired a reputation as 
a canny, effective and realistic bargain- 
er. His great coup came in 1955, when 
he brought off the Franco-Israeli mil- 
itary alliance, involving more than $1 
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Says a spokesman for the right-wing Li- 
kud coalition: “Everything leads to the 
conviction that Labor will not head the 
government any longer.” Not quite. Li- 
kud Leader Menachem Begin is still in 
the hospital after a severe heart attack, 
and Yigael Yadin, head of the upstart 
Democratic Movement for Change, is 
fighting libel charges. Even so, Labor 
Stalwart Abba Eban confessed to doubts 
that the party “can sull turn the wheel 
and gain momentum.” If not, the sad 
end of Yitzhak Rabin could be followed 
by the demise of the Labor government 
he has suddenly ceased to lead 


billion in arms purchases from France 
that made possible the Israeli victories 
in 1956 and 1967 

Later elected to the Knesset under 
Ben-Gurion’s patronage. Peres built a 
political power base that reinforced his 
strong position among the military. Still, 
in 1965 he made enemies by joining Ben- 
Gurion in a group opposing the govern- 
ment of then Premier Levi Eshkol. Not 
until 1968 was Peres’ faction reintegrat- 
ed into the Labor Party. Subsequently 
Peres began broadening his expertise 
He held such diverse jobs as Minister 
for Economic Development of Occupied 
Territories, Immigration, Transport 
and Communications and Information 
When he lost a close race to Rabin for 
the premiership in 1974, Peres accept- 
ed the post of Defense Minister in his ri- 
val’s Cabinet. 

. 

Indefatigable, Peres nowadays be- 
gins touring military installations at 
dawn and frequently works until mid- 
night. Despite his heavy work load, he 
finds time to write poetry, which he 
keeps to himself, and has published two 
books, including David's Sling, an au- 
tobiographical account of his role in 
building Israel’s defenses. At home in 
his small, book-lined apartment in Tel 
Aviv, where he lives with his wife So- 
nia and two of his three children, he 
speaks mainly of literature; his tastes 
range from Norman Mailer to Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky and Yukio Mishima. 

Though widely regarded as a hawk, 
Peres in his recent pronouncements 
takes an increasingly moderate, states- 
manlike approach toward Israel's re- 
lations with both enemies and allies 
He favors a step-by-step approach to 
peace in the Middle East. If elected 
Premier, he is expected to go along 
with President Carter's proposal to re- 
convene the Geneva talks this year 
He would certainly be more ingenious 
and inventive than the stolid Rabin 
Like Rabin, however, he will be in- 
transigent on questions dealing with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
To a suggestion that the P.L.O. be grant- 
ed recognition by Israel, Peres replied 
“Stroking a tiger will not make it a 
pussycat.” 
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Why did GTE puta street lamp 
in anice, simple phone company ad? 
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Because GTE isn't 
a nice, simple phone company. 










GTE is a group of companies. 
23 of them are phone companies. 
One of the others invented Sylvania 
Unalux™ street lamps (they give 
more light and use less power than 
ordinary bulbs). 








We're a lot more thana phone company. 


One Stamford Forum, Stamford. 








DIPLOMACY 


The Quiet Buildup to SALT II 


A week ago, the sad ending of Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance’s mission 
to Moscow seemed to herald a critical 
break in Soviet-American relations—an 
end to SALT, perhaps, if not an end to 
détente. The Soviets had rebuffed as un- 
acceptable new strategic arms proposals 
offered by the Carter Administration. In 
addition, there was a continuing volley 
of anti-American rhetoric in the Soviet 
press and the angry diatribe by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
(TIME, April 11). 

By last week there was growing ev- 
idence that all the early alarms had 
been much too strident. To begin with, 
the Soviets indicated that they might 
have overreacted to the Administra- 
tion's position. The decidedly mellowing 


tone was set during a Kremlin dinner 
for visiting Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro, at which Soviet Party Chief Leo- 
nid Brezhnev suggested that the Mos- 
cow chill had not been intended as a 
deep-freeze. He referred to the U.S. as 
“our partners” and scolded the Amer- 
icans for “losing their constructive ap- 
proach” and for adhering to a “one- 
sided position.” A “reasonable accom- 
modation is possible” in arms limitation, 
he declared, if the U.S. would only 
seek “mutually acceptable solutions, not 
in words but by deeds.” 

In Washington, meanwhile, Vance 
stressed the Administration's conviction 
that negotiations over SALT II have only 
just begun (see interview). He said both 
sides would be working quietly toward 
the next meeting in Geneva in late 
May. President Carter too insisted that 
SALT Il is still on target and predicted 
that the chances of reaching a new 
arms agreement before the expiration 


26 


of SALT 1 in October are “much better 
than fifty-fifly.” 

There were more specific indications 
that both sides had read the danger sig- 
nals correctly and decided to shift their 
diplomacy into a lower key. At midweek 
Vance received Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin at the State Depart- 
ment for an unannounced and fruitful 
meeting. Later, Carter disclosed that he 
had received personal assurances from 
Brezhnev that the Soviet Union was as 
serious as the US. in its pursuit of a 
new agreement. Then, in a statement 
that was both conciliatory in tone and 
extraordinary in concept, Carter de- 
clared that if the Soviets gave him ev- 
idence that the U.S. proposals presented 
at Moscow were inequitable, he would 
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consider changing them when the talks 
begin next month in Geneva. With diz- 
zying speed, the diplomatic chill turned 
into a spring thaw. The Moscow “fail- 
ure” might yet prove to have been a suc- 
cessful first step. 

Meanwhile, foreign policy experts 
continued to analyze the three general 
criticisms of the Administration’s ap- 
proach to the Moscow meeting 


1) THAT WASHINGTON HAD ALARMED 
THE NOTORIOUSLY SECRETIVE SOVIETS 
BY PUBLICIZING THE DETAILS OF ITS 
NEW PROPOSALS BEFOREHAND. 
Everybody from Gerald Ford to 
hard-lining Senator Henry Jackson 
agrees with this. (A corollary, held by 
several senior policy experts, is that Car- 
ter underestimated the extent to which 
paranoia is a factor in Soviet strategic 
thinking.) Ford told a student group at 
the University of Michigan: “I believe 
there was too much public rhetoric” be- 
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fore and during the Moscow meeting. 
Jackson told newsmen: “Everything is 
out in the sunshine, and that was some- 
thing new for the Soviets. The style took 
them aback.” 

In his first public speech since leav- 
ing office. Henry Kissinger discreetly 
took the same view. He declared at 
Georgetown University: “Negotiations 
must proceed in a calm, nonconfronta- 
tional way. without self-imposed dead- 
lines or rhetorical battles that publicly 
stake the prestige of both sides.” Later, 
at a party, he bluntly if good-naturedly 
told a member of the Carter Admin- 
istration: “Your position is pretty good 
Now why don’t you just shut up for a 
while?” By late last week there was am- 
ple evidence that the President planned 
to do just that. 


2) THAT CARTER’S HUMAN RIGHTS 
CAMPAIGN ANTAGONIZED THE KREM- 
LIN AND IMPAIRED SALT PROGRESS. 

Carter disagrees, and so do most an- 
alysts. “The human rights argument 
would not be accepted by the Soviet 
Union if it came from a less powerful 
country.” suggests a French Foreign 
Ministry official. “Since it comes from 
the US., the Soviets know they must be 
realistic about it.” Taking the same po- 
sition, Columnist André Fontaine of the 
influential, left-leaning Le Monde adds 
“It would be paradoxical if the Soviets. 
who succeeded in coming to an agree- 
ment with an inveterate trickster like 
Mr. Nixon, were unable to do the same 
with an honest man.” 

Some analysts even believe that by 
introducing the human rights issue ear- 
ly on, Carter successfully “tested” the 
Soviets before they had a chance to test 
him. As Kremlinologist Carl Linden of 
George Washington University sees it, 
Carter's opening sally threw the Rus- 
sians off balance—but so what? “After 
all,” he observes, “they've always felt en- 
tirely free about attacking the founda- 
tions of Western democracy, so Carter's 
opening moves have really been a mat- 
ter of playing the Soviets’ own game.” 


3) THAT BY OFFERING RADICAL NEW 
PROPOSALS, CARTER MADE IMMEDIATE 
PROGRESS UNLIKELY. 

Says a West German foreign rela- 
tions official: “The categorical and 
sweeping quality of the American pack- 
age, on top of the human rights issue, 
was too much for Moscow.” Agrees a 
NATO expert: “The Kremlin assumed 
the chess moves would be the same as 
in the Kissinger era, They weren't ready 
for an entirely new game.” 

What was startling and, by Carter's 
own characterization, drastic about the 
“comprehensive” proposal was that in 
its call for a sweeping reduction in nu- 
clear arsenals, the U.S. went far beyond 
anything ever tabled during almost eight 
years of SALT talks. This alone could 
have unhinged the Soviets. But some 
military analysts contend simply that 
the Russians rejected Vance’s package 
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on its merits; they believed that it gave 
the U.S. an unfair advantage. For in- 
stance, Richard Burt of London’s Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies 
notes that the U.S. package not only was 
designed to limit strategic forces gen- 
erally, but also was aimed particularly 
at reducing the land-based missiles on 
which the Soviet Union places extreme- 
ly heavy reliance. To the Russians, Burt 
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argues, the new proposals may have 
seemed to be “an attempt to channel su- 
perpower strategic competition into an 
area geographically and technologically 
dominated by the U.S.” 


The prospect now is for a period of 
quiet diplomacy leading up to the Ge- 
neva talks in May. The Carter Admin- 
istration is determined that these talks 


Vance: ‘The Ball Is in Their Court’ 


Secretary of State Cyrus Vance set- 
tled into a rocking chair in his hideaway) 
study on the seventh floor of the State De- 
partment and discussed the Moscow SALT 
talks with TIME Correspondents Strobe 
Talbott and Christopher Ogden. Vance 
angrily denied that Soviet-American re- 
lations were now at their lowest point in 
years, stoutly defended the Administra- 
tion’s “public diplomacy” and stressed 
that much in fact had been accomplished 
at the Moscow meeting. Excerpts from the 
interview 


Q. The Soviets seemed categorical in 
their rejection, What makes you still 
hope that the ultimate agreement will be 
within the general framework of the sub- 
stantial-reductions proposal? 


A. | think if you've been involved in ne- 
gotiations before, whether in labor or in 
the international field, you find that par- 
ties may say one thing; then, as they re- 
flect on it further, they decide that there 
are points on which they want clarifica- 
tion or to make suggestions. The fact one 
person says on a given day that he finds 
something unacceptable doesn’t mean it 
cannot be discussed again. The Soviets 
wanted to resume the negotiations, and 
they suggested a specific time—late May 
in Geneva—for the resumption of 
the negotiations. 

We think the ball is really in 
their court, in the sense that a 
constructive suggestion has been 
made that should be further ex- 
plored. Let’s wait and see what 


happens 


Q. Did the Carter Administra- 
tion’s decision to go public with its 
SALT positions before the Moscow 
visit have an adverse effect on 
negotiations? 


A. The President felt that this was 
a matter of vital importance to the 
people of our country, indeed to 
the people of the world, so he set 
forth the general outlines of what 
was to be proposed. The people 
had a right to know what we were 
going to be talking about, and I 
must say I don’t think the fact that 
the general outlines were set for- 
ward in that fashion had any neg- 
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ative or adverse effect on the discussions 
in any way whatsoever 


Q. What benefit is there ina comprehen- 
sive SALT agreement for the Russians? 


A. There are several things that should 
benefit them. I believe they are seeking 
greater stability in the long run, and the 
comprehensive U.S. proposal will lead to 
that end. Our proposal also begins for 
the first time to get a handle on the prob- 
lem of qualitative improvements. [The 
U.S. package would require both sides to 
forgo certain systems that are now in the 
planning stage.} Rather than letting the 
cruise missile run free, our proposal 
would put a limit on the range, and that’s 
something that should interest the Sovi- 
ets. I think the Soviets recognize that we 
really have to make real cuts. How deep 
they are prepared to go I don't know. We 
will have to wait and see 


Q. Were the Soviets abrupt and even 
rude in their treatment of you? 


A. There was no rudeness, none at all 
The discussions were businesslike and 
frank. General Secretary [Leonid] 
Brezhnev said he intended to be frank, 
and I said I appreciated that and would 
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—or subsequent ones—shall succeed, 
but it is also determined to halt what it 
perceives to have been a strategic tilt in 
the Soviets’ favor in previous SALT un- 
derstandings. In all likelihood, the em- 
phasis on the human rights issue—not 
to mention the alarm engendered by the 
recent freeze in Moscow—will recede as 
behind-the-scenes negotiations become 
more intense. 


be frank too. I found him courteous and 
straightforward 


Q. Then what disappointed you? 


A. It’s a very human thing. Even though 
I didn’t expect [an immediate agree- 
mentl, | always hoped something con- 
structive might occur 


Q. There's a widespread impression that 
Soviet-American relations are at their 
lowest point in years. Do you agree? 


A. (Angrily) 1 think that is an exagger- 
ated analysis of the relationship; I don’t 
accept it, and I don’t think the Soviets do 
either. Just look at Brezhnev’s [concilia- 
tory remarks last week at the Kremlin 
dinner for Fidel Castro] 


Q. Have you been in contact with Henry 
Kissinger? 


A. Yes. I've talked to him. He said he 
wasn't surprised [by what happened in 
Moscow]. He said he can recall times 
when he came back from Moscow that 
they hadn't reached agreement. I like to 
talk about these things with Henry 
We're going to be meeting soon to chat 
about this and other matters. I have 
great respect for him 


Q. What if Geneva proves as disappoint- 
ing as Moscow was? 


A. We will continue to negotiate 


Q. What if there is no agreement 
by the time the present deadline 
expires in October—wovld that be 
the end of SALT? 


A. No. It would be unfortunate, 
but not the end of SALT. | think 
people often tend to try to draw 
out of events too drastic a conclu- 
sion. You could go on negotiating 
even though the deadline had ex- 
pired, or you could agree to an ex- 
tension of the interim treaty 


Q. Isn't the uitimate object to elim- 
inate nuclear weapons from the 
globe altogether? 


A. That's the ultimate objective. 
but I'm afraid that I won't be 
around when that occurs. It’s a 
long way off. Arms control is a 
long, hard business. I think we 
have to be patient and persevere 
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SPECTATORS AT RALLY ORGANIZED FOR MOBUTU 
ZAIRE 


Signs of Support 


All things considered, it was not a 
bad week for Zaire’s beleaguered Pres- 
ident, Mobutu Sese Seko, After all, he 
had been struggling for a month to com- 
bat, both politically and militarily, the 
invasion of his country’s Shaba region 
by exiles who had fled the former se- 
cessionist province of Katanga in the 
mid-1960s, Finally, last week, Mobutu 
got some important signs of support 
from his friends. 

Zaire spokesmen announced that 
King Hassan II of Morocco had agreed 
to rush about 1,500 troops to support 
government forces in the mineral-rich 
southeastern district. The Moroccans 
with Washington’s apparent blessing 
—were expected to join the effort to de- 
fend Kolwezi (pop. 150,000), the center 
of the copper-mining industry that pro- 
vides Zaire with more than 60% of its 
foreign exchange. Zaire also disclosed 
that another African country, possibly 
Egypt, would also send troops. Uganda 
and the Sudan have promised supplies. 
France promised air support and Chi- 
na began airlifting 30 tons of aid to 
Zaire 

Enhanced Stature. Meanwhile, 
military activity in Shaba itself last week 
was at something of a standstill. In keep- 
ing with his charge that the Katangese 
invaders are armed with sophisticated 
Soviet weapons and are supported by 
Cuban advisers from neighboring An- 
gola, Mobutu suspended diplomatic re- 
lations with Havana 

Now, with Moroccan and other for- 
eign troops arriving in Zaire to support 
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Mobutu, some observers 
speculate that the Katangese 
invaders may be tempted to 
make a fast push for Kolwezi 
On the other hand, as one 
Western diplomat in Kinsha- 
sa pul it late last week, the 
new support from Morocco 
and the others “is a plus be- 
cause it shows that Mobutu 
is not isolated. The Africans 
respect force. If Mobutu can 
put forces in the field, even 
foreign ones, it will inevitably 
enhance his stature.” 

Faced with the Katan- 
gese invasion—which may be 


part of larger Soviet designs 

in Africa—and with rising 

dissatisfaction among his 

} own people because of high 

prices and corruption, Mobu- 

tu has vented his frustrations 

} >. on foreign newsmen, who 

= were branded “an irrespon- 

: sible gang of adventurers” by 
, = the government-controlled 
oe « press. Zaire even expelled 
= Associated Press Correspon- 


dent Michael Goldsmith for 

reporting—quite accurately 

—that a major rally, called 
by Mobutu to demonstrate popular sup- 
port for his regime, had been marked 
by “an almost complete lack of enthu- 
siasm.” No matter. At week’s end the 
government turned out 70,000 people for 
a better organized rally in a Kinshasa 
stadium 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Chemistry Worked 


SADAT’S JOURNEY IS A SUCCESS, 
trumpeted Cairo’s al Ahram. A predict- 
able reaction for a government-con- 
trolled paper, to be sure. But true 
enough, for the host as well as his 
guest 

Jimmy Carter and Anwar Sadat had 
never met before, so they boned up on 
each other before the Egyptian Presi- 
dent arrived in Washington last week 
Sadat, the first in a series of Arab lead- 
ers whom Carter will meet this spring 
(next: Jordan’s King Hussein and Syr- 
ia’s President Hafez Assad), had won- 
dered, for example, whether Carter's 
commitment to Christianity obtruded 
on his views of the Middle East (An- 
swer: no), Carter had commented to an 
aide that from his reading Sadat ap- 
peared to be “a fascinating character.” 
One foreign policy aide gave Carter a 
short lecture on the importance that Ar- 
abs attach to good personal chemistry 
between leaders. 

In this case, the chemistry seemed 
to work well. The two men spent a to- 
tal of five hours in discussions includ- 
ing an hour alone in Carter's private 
study following a “working dinner” in 
the Egyptian’s honor. At the close of the 


three-day visit, Sadat pronounced him- 
self satisfied with the results. Ina TV in- 
terview, he declared warmly. if not quite 
idiomatically, that Carter was a “sweet 
man who had gone “straight to my 
heart.” 

Not that the two agreed on all par- 
ticulars. Carter has suggested that in a 
Middle East settlement Israel might be 
permitted to maintain some kind of de- 
fense lines beyond its actual borders 
Nothing doing, said Sadat. “Sovereignty 
is indivisible. We can’t have two bor- 
ders.” Sadat did soften his position .on 
Israel, however, saying that he en- 
visaged full normalization of relations 
between Israel and the Arab slates with- 
in about five years of the signing of a 
peace agreement. Previously, he had 
said only that Israel's security would be 
guaranteed, not that normal diplomatic 
relations would be established. Sadat 
pressed Carter hard to recognize and 
deal with the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, and was obviously pleased 
at week's end when Carter declared that 
the Palestinians should have a spokes- 
man at a reconvened Geneva peace 
conference 

Further Evidence. Sadat told De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown of Egypt's 
desire to buy F-5E fighter planes and 
TOW antitank missiles from the U.S. He 
got no firm answer, and probably will 
not until the National Security Council 
completes a review of foreign arms sales 
later this month 

Even if he does not get the hard- 
ware, Sadat will count the visit a suc- 
cess. “All in all,” reported TIME Cor- 
respondent Wilton Wynn from Cairo. 
“the trip is viewed from here as further 
evidence that Sadat’s policy of moder- 
ation and seeking the closest of ties with 
the US. has been vindicated.” 


SADAT AND CARTER AT THE WHITE HOUSE 








BEHAVIOR 


Kicking Nixon Around the Couch 


At last—the real truth about Wa- 
tergate! Richard Nixon had this uncon- 
scious “need to fail.” you see. which 
stemmed from guilt over his boyhood 
“sexual yearning for his mother.” The 
forbidden Oedipal urge required punish- 
ment, and with a man as competitive 
as Nixon, failure was the worst possible 
penalty. So Nixon punished himself by 
“arranging his own failures” and be- 
came “his own executioner.” 

Or so concludes Manhattan Psycho- 
analyst David Abrahamsen in Nixon vs 
Nixon: An Emotional Tragedy (Farrar. 
Straus and Giroux, $10.95), the latest en- 
try in the burgeoning field known as 
“psychobiography.” Psychobiographers 
seck to explain the lives of famous peo- 
ple by theorizing about their inner psy- 
ches. The best-known and most respect- 
ed practitioner, Erik Erikson, subjected 
Luther and Gandhi to thé treatment 
Sigmund Freud once collaborated (with 
William Bullitt) on a job on Woodrow 
Wilson. By now psychobiography has 
become such a fad that last year an 
American Psychiatric Association task 
force recommended that psychiatrists 
avoid such projects unless the subjects 
are dead or give their permission 

In Search. But some personalities 
are evidently too tantalizing to be resist- 
ed, Abrahamsen’s book follows others 
on the former President: M.L.T. Histori- 
an Bruce Mazlish’s In Search of Nixon 
and Duke Political Scientist James Da- 
vid Barber's The Presidential Character 
Abrahamsen, 73. who was born in Nor- 
way and immigrated to the US. in 1940, 
is an acknowledged expert on criminal 
behavior. He has also written two other 
psychobiographies, on a_turn-of-the- 
century Viennese anti-Semite and on 
Lee Harvey Oswald. In preparing his 
Nixonalysis. Abrahamsen interviewed 
dozens of people, including several Nix- 
on relatives (but no members of his im- 
mediate family), onetime Colleagues 
Robert Finch and Roy Cohn, Watergate 
Prosecutor Richard Ben-Veniste. and 
Alger Hiss. 

Abrahamsen, however. has never 
met Richard Nixon, much less put him 
on the couch. That has not deterred him 
from making some sweeping generaliza- 
tions in diagnosing Nixon’s alleged 
“emotional illness.” For much of his life. 
Abrahamsen argues, Nixon has been 
“totally lacking in joy.” “unable to form 
a healthy relationship with anyone” and 
“incapable of making a firm commit- 
ment based on personal conviction.” 
(The latter is fortunate, Abrahamsen 
says; if the man had any strongly held 
ideals, he would have been much more 
dangerous.) Abrahamsen fairly raids the 
professional lexicon of disorder in de- 
scribing Nixon: he is variously tagged 
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as obsessive-compulsive. _ self-hating. 
hysterical, masochistic. doubting of his 
masculinity and even psychopathic 
Some episodes of Nixon’s public ca- 
reer might support those descriptions 
but Abrahamsen makes his mountains 
of childhood molehills. When Nixon 
was a boy. he would lie awake at night. 
listening to whistles of passing trains and 
fantasizing about faraway places. This 
wanderlust. which continued in adult- 
hood. was an outlet for “frustrated sex- 
ual desires.” Young Nixon was also 
adept at mashing potatoes without leav- 
ing any lumps; Abrahamsen writes that 
he “chose to release his energy” in this 
“unusual” way to win his mother’s love 
The “extent and intensity” of the mash- 





nurse her dying son Harold in Arizona. 
and spent long hours tending the fam- 
ily’s California grocery store. It is fair 
enough to speculate about how hard that 
might have been on Richard 

But Abrahamsen leaps from the 
Known facts to argue that Hannah's 
home was “joyless.” that she perhaps 
cared for Richard “as much out of duty 
as out of real love.” was “repressed.” 
“anger-filled” and “castrating.” Abra- 
hamsen offers scant evidence for these 
judgments, relying heavily upon a sin- 
gle. pathetic letter from Richard as a 
lonely ten-year-old. The ex-President’s 
cousin, Novelist Jessamyn West. says 
she tried to talk Abrahamsen out of his 
opinion of Hannah, and his depiction 
of the father. Frank Nixon, as “brutal.” 

Nixon vs. Nixon has won praise, par- 
ticularly from those involved in similar 
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HANNAH NIXON KISSING SON RICHARD, BACK HOME AFTER 1952 NOMINATION 


When he mashed the potatoes, he left no lumps. 


ing suggests “aggression” against the po- 
tatoes, “a substitute for people.” 

Nixon screamed a lot in his first year 
of life, and his “oral fixation” later pro- 
duced enthusiasm for debating and a 
compulsion to talk on dates. The Pres- 
ident-to-be suffered an “anal fixation” 
too. The evidence cited for this—e.g., his 
scatological remarks—would doom ev- 
ery G.I. and fraternity man. With both 
fixations at work, Abrahamsen solemnly 
concludes. “there could be little or no 
emotional growth.” 

For a Freudian the early years are 
all-important. and the pivotal person- 
ality in Nixon vs. Nixon is his mother 
Hannah, whom the President described 
as a saint in his tearful televised fare- 
well to the White House. As is well 
known. she had to leave her family to 


work. It is ‘a good, sound portrait.” says 
Lloyd deMause, editor of the four-year 
old Journal of Psychohistory. Duke's 
Barber thinks that Abrahamsen has 
shown “how far psychoanalytic inter 
pretations can help in understanding 
Nixon 

Abrahamsen himself has no qualms 
about treating a living subject without 
permission. Says he: “It would be more 
irresponsible if we didn’t make people 
aware of who Nixon was and what he 
is.” Abrahamsen wrote the book to warn 
Americans about politicians’ psycholo- 
gy and also in fear that Nixon will re- 
turn to public life. Given Abrahamsen’s 
thinly supported theories. however, even 
confirmed Nixon-haters might be 
tempted to think that the poor man de- 
serves a better job of analysis 
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How to Achieve Total Financial Freedom In 1977 





“Millionaires Are Not 100 Times Smarter Than 
You, They Just Know The Wealth Formula.” 


We've never met and probably never 
will, but [think we share a common interest 
That inierest is in achieving complete and 
total financial freedom 

Because of this common interest, | 
think we can be of great help to each other 
You see, a little over twelve months ago my 
net worth reached the magic million dollar 
mark, and it only took me 48 months to 
achieve that. 

That might not impress you, but if you 
had seen me four years ago, you might 
wonder how | did it. I lived in Denver then, 
in a cramped, tumbled down house at 2545 
South High Street. My wife was expecting 
our second child and we were so broke we 
had to borrow $150.00 from a relative just 
to buy food and pay the rent 

By the way, | know | didn't make a mil- 
lion dollars because of my superior intel- 
lect — | barely got through Ames High 
School (Ames, lowa) with a C average and 
| think that if you'll stop and think, you'll 
realize and agree, there is not a single 
millionaire that is 10, 20, or 50 times 
smarter than you, or that works 10, 20, or 
50 times harder or longer than you 

Now, how can we help each other? | am 
willing to share everything | have learned 
and know that would help and guide you 
to achieve your own financial freedom and 
independence. But the only way | would 
ever give you my secrets, methods and 
formulas is if | benefit also. Because as 
you will find when you reach your ultimate 
financial goals, you really don't want to 
stop there but you are motivated to go and 
make more. It seems that most people who 
are charging for financial advice have 
studied how to “do it” but have never ac- 
tually “done it" themselves. You will find 
as you read my formulas, that since | have 
actually achieved total financial freedom 
myself, that you will receive from me more 
than just the motivation to achieve your 
own financial independence, but a work- 
able step by step plan to actually do it 

You may have seen part of my formulas 
advertised in the nation’s most prestigious 
financial journals such as Forbes, Barrons, 
Money, Fortune and the Wall Street 
Journal, This work is entitled How To Wake 
Up The Financial Genius Inside You. The 
various formulas contained in the volume 
will show you exactly how you can do each 
of the following: 


« buy income properties for as little as 
$100 down. 

* begin without any cash. 

© put $10,000 cash and more in your 
pocket each time you buy (without 
selling property). 

* compound your assets at 100% yearly. 

« legally avoid paying federal or state 
income taxes. 

« buy bargains at one-half the market 
value. 


If you apply these formulas and meth- 
ods you will find in a very short time, you 
will be able to spend three weeks out of 
every month doing anything you care to 
do, and | think, at that time, you will find as 





| have, that spending several weeks on the 
beaches of Hawaii, or on the ski slopes of 
Colorado, or just sightseeing in Europe, 
or any other place in the world, you begin 
to understand what real freedom is all 
about 

Most people think that it would be im- 
possible to do some of the things listed 
above. For example, to buy a property, 
and at the same time put $10,000 (or more) 
cash in your pocket without selling the 
property, or to buy a property with little or 
no cash down 

Believe me, it is possible and fairly 
simple. This is exactly how most wealthy 
people actually do make 10, 20, or 50 
times more money than you do 

These formulas of mine do not have to 
be used with income properties only. They 
actually can be applied to virtually any 
asset 

While | was struggling on making my 
first million, | often thought how nice it 
would be to have the personal advice and 
counsel from someone like Howard 
Hughes or J. Paul Getty 

What would | have been willing to pay 
for this service? | can tell you one thing for 
sure, it would have been a lot more than 
the $10.00 that I'm going to ask you to 
invest in your financial future 

What will this $10.00 actually do for 
you? It will give you a complete step by 
step plan that you can follow to become 
totally and completely financially inde- 
pendent 

Please try to understand my dilema 
Im not a New York advertising agency, 
with all their professional skill and man- 
power to write a powerful and persuasive 
ad to convince you that | can make you 
financially independent. | am just some- 
body who has actually ‘done it’, and can 
really show you how to do it’ 

What would you do, if you were in my 
shoes. You have in excess of $1,000,000 
net worth, you have a desire to share your 
formula with others, because you not only 
have a simple, honest and workable 
method whereby others too can enjoy the 
riches of this land, but you also want to 
benefit and make money from sharing this 
information, so you can continue to grow 
financially 

I think you might do what I'm doing — 
that is to write a simple open letter to the 
type of people who share similar goals as 
mine asking them to try the formulas for 
themselves, to see if they work as well as 
the claims described. Because, | know, as 
you would know if you were in my shoes, 
that if | can just convince you to test my 
formulas and methods, you will see for 
yourself that they will work as easily for 
you as they did for me 

It’s really quite frustrating to have some- 
thing so valuable as | know | have, but lack 
the skill to convince people to try it for 
themselves. | hope by my simple, direct 
approach, | can convince you to try my 
formulas 

It seems the majority of the people in 





Mark O. Haroldsen 
Millionaire in 48 Months 


our rich country lose, not because they 
lack intelligence, or even willpower, but 
because of procrastination, or lack of ac- 
tion — please don't be like the masses 
Make a decision while you have this paper 
in your hands. Make a decision now to 
either act now and send for my material or 
immediately round file this paper. If your 
decision is to subscribe, do it now, not 
later. Otherwise, you may lose, just by 
default 

To order, simply take any size paper, 
write the words “Financial Freedom Pack- 
age,” and send it along with a check for 
$10.00 to Mark O. Haroldsen, Inc., Dept 
11425, Tudor Mansion Bldg., 4751 South 
Holladay Blvd., Salt Lake City, Utah 84117 

If you send for my material before the 
end of June, 1977, | will also send you 
documents that will show you precisely 
how you can easily borrow from $20,000 
to $200,000 at 2% above the prime rate 
using just your signature as collateral 


Mark O. Haroldsen 


P.S. If you are still somewhat skeptical, 
and believe me, when | started out | cer- 
tainly was, (because of the many people 
in the world trying to deceive others) | 
would encourage you to postdate your 
check by 30 days, and | promise and guar- 
antee that it will not be deposited for at 
least those 30 days, and if for any reason 
you do not think that what | have sent you 
lives up, in every aspect to what | told you 
in this letter, send the material back, and 
| will quickly, without question, refund your 
money and send back your own uncashed 
check or money order. Also, if you would 
like to check a few of my references. I have 
listed some below 

Tracy Collins Bank & Trust, 4707 S 
Holladay Blvd. Salt Lake City, Utah, Attn: 
Beverly Smith. Assistant Manager 

Charles Huber, C.P.A., 1850 Beneficial 
Life Towers, Salt Lake City. Utah. 801 - 
531-8286 


©Mark O. Haroldsen, Inc. 1977 





Women Bloody Women 


LADIES AT THE ALAMO 
by PAUL ZINDEL 


There are dragon ladies breathing 
fire on the stage of Broadway's Martin 
Beck Theater. Paul Zindel has con- 
ceived of a raw, strident all-woman 
power struggle for control of a regional 
theater called the “Alamo” in Texas 
City, Texas. The bitchy confrontations 
in his play make the feline spats in Clare 
Boothe Luce’s The Women sound like 
the popping of ladyfingers 

The chief monster woman, Dede 
Cooper (Estelle Parsons), is a pioneer 
zealot of regional theater, and she has 
nursed the Alamo into its present quar- 
ters, a huge Gothic pile. Dede can squash 
mountains as though they were bugs, but 
she has a doughty foe in a widowed 
moneybags named Joanne Remington 
(Rosemary Murphy), who believes that 
when money talks, Dede should shut up 
Joanne’s plan is to install a co-director 
Shirley Fuller (Jan Farrand), who will 
siphon off Dede’s authority 

Operation Overkill sets in, but the 
play is weak in credibility and ram- 
shackle in structure. Only the actresses 
stand out. Eileen Heckart is a thor- 
ough delight as Dede’s pal Bella Gard- 
ner, a swaying lush more avidly at 
home in bedrooms than boardrooms 
In the juiciest part, Estelle Parsons 





PARSONS & HECKART IN ALAMO 
Politics of bed and board 
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blows through the play like a typhoon 
Director Frank Perry commands ev- 
eryone’s best work. When the evening 
is over, one longs for the cozy serenity 
of Lear's blasted heath T.E. Kalem 


Stop Watch on Life 


AS TO THE MEANING OF WORDS 
by MARK EICHMAN 


Abortion is not a subject about 
which people have no opinion one way 
or the other. As fo the Meaning of Words 
uses no real names, but it is a documen- 
tary drama based on the 1975 Boston 
trial of Dr. Kenneth Edelin in which 
he was convicted of manslaughter for 
an abortion he had performed, a jury de- 
cision that was later reversed. The new 
play, at Stamford, Conn.’s Hartman 
Theater Company, marks the debut of 
Mark Eichman, 27. He sticks fairly 
closely to the reported facts. As a re- 
sult, Act I, at least, verges on a class- 
room dissertation on abortion 

In the second act the verbal fencing 
of the prosecutor (George Dzundza) and 
the defense attorney (Paul Collins) 
markedly steps up the dramatic tempo 
One key witness (Theodore Sorel) testi- 
fies that the defendant, Dr. Winston 
Gerrard (Earle Hyman), held the abort- 
ed fetus inside the patient’s uterus and 
counted off three minutes by the operat- 
ing-room clock. In a devastating coun- 
terstroke, the defense attorney proves 
that the doctor could not have seen the 
clock—it had been removed for repairs 

Sociologically, Playwright Eichman 
is most astute in suggesting that the 
transfer of power from the Boston “blue 
bloods” to the Irish Catholic majority 
has actually accentuated New England's 
narrow puritan ethic. As Ned (“Scoot- 
er”) Ryan, Dzundza viscerally endows 
the prosecuting attorney with the in 
stincts of a fox in a hen coop. Always 
grave and commanding in presence 
Earle Hyman has to wait to the end of 
the play to deliver the doctor's passion 
ate plea for the right of a woman to ter 
minate her own pregnancy 

Once again, a regional theater has 
taken a commendable gamble on the 
sort of theme that gives a Broadway pro- 
ducer the shudders T.E.K 


Ferrying on the Styx 


COLD STORAGE 
by RONALD RIBMAN 


One third of any given Ronald Rib- 
man play seems to have been typed on 
a missing ribbon. It makes him a tan- 
talizing dramatist whose characters are 
like stripteasers of the mind; they fling 
off humor, eloquence and poetry but 
cannot openly discard some essential in- 
ner aspect of their being 











MARTIN BALSAM IN COLD STORAGE 
Jesting philosopher 


There may be a mystical streak in 
this young playwright, but the stage is 
mighty barren soil for mysticism. He is 
certainly haunted by the long scorching 
annals of the Jewish experience, to 
which Ribman ascribes survival with 
suffering in a mixture too complex for 
revelation. His social canvas is like that 
of a Talmudic scholar taking a wry in 
ventory of the sustained mockery of 
human existence 

In Cold Storage, now at Manhattan's 
American Place Theater, Ribman’s Tal 
mudic scholar is an old, self-educated 
Armenian greengrocer, Joseph Parmi 
gian (Martin Balsam). He is dying of 
cancer in a New York hospital yet he 
has the juices of a Middle East Falstaff 
flowing in him, and he knows that none 
die with honor except those who laugh 
at fate 

He is joined by a prissy, middle-aged 
art connoisseur and dealer, Richard 
Landau (Michael Lipton), who has come 
in for an “exploratory.” This is about 
as comforting to Landau as seeing Char- 
on beckon for the ferry ride across the 
Styx. What Parmigian tries to do is to 
summon up in him the image of man’s 
courage in extremity. This image ts bur 
ied in Landau’s boyhood memories 
when he saw an old Jew (Paul Sparer) 
rounded up by the Nazis 

As a_ philosopher-jester, Balsam 
gives one of those performances that do 
more than win prizes; they establish the 
highest bench marks of acting. Discours- 
ing richly and ironically on life and 
death, he becomes a fabulous invalid 
who, like the theater itself, is an image 
for the tenacity of man’s spirit EK 
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RESEARCHER WORKING WITH TEST ANIMALS IN HIGH-CONTAINMENT LAB 





‘ee: 





tis one of the lowliest of nature's creatures, a rod-shaped beast- 
ie less than a ten-thousandth of an inch long. Its normal hab- 
itat is the intestine. Its functions there are still basically un- 
known. Yet this tiny parcel of protoplasm has now become the 
center ofa stormy controversy that has divided the scientific com- 
munity, stirred fears—often farfetched—about tampering with 
nature, and raised the prospect of unprecedented federal and lo- 
cal controls on basic scientific research. Last week the bacterium 
known to scientists as Escherichia coli* (E. coli, for short) even be- 
came a preoccupation at the highest levels of government 
Appearing before a Senate subcommittee on behalf of the 
Carter Administration, HEW Secretary Joseph Califano asked 
Congress to impose federal restrictions on recombinant DNA re- 
search, a new form of genetic inquiry involving EF. coli. The ur- 
gency of Califano’s request underlined the remarkable fact that 
a longtime dream of science, genetic engineering, is at hand 
and, some fear, already out of hand. In laboratories across the 
nation, scientists are combining segments of E. coli's DNA with 
the DNA of plants, animals and other bacteria. By this process, 
they may well be creating forms of life different from any that 
exist on earth 
That this exciting new research holds great promise but could 
also pose some peril was stressed in the day-long testimony be- 
fore Senator Edward Kennedy’s health subcommittee. Califano 
called recombinant DNA “a scientific tool of enormous poten- 
tial.” He also warned about possible—though unknown—haz- 
ards and concluded: “There is no reasonable alternative to reg- 
ulation under law.” Massachusetts Governor Michael Dukakis. 
involved in the controversy over genetic-engineering projects at 
Harvard and M.I.T., argued for the public right to regulate the re- 


search. Said he: “Genetic manipulation to create new forms of 


life places biologists at a threshold similar to that which phys- 
icists reached when they first split the atom. I think it is fair to 
say that the genie is out of the bottle.” 

The issue, stated simply, is whether that genie is good or 
evil. Proponents of this research in DNA—the master molecule 
of life—are convinced that it can help point the way toward a 
new promised land—of understanding and perhaps curing can- 


cer and such inherited diseases as diabetes and hemophilia; of 


inexpensive new vaccines; of plants that draw their nitrogen 
directly from the air rather than from costly fertilizers; of a vast- 
ly improved knowledge of the genetics of all plants and an- 
imals, including eventually even humans (TIME special section, 
April 19, 1971) 

Opponents of the new research acknowledge its likely 
bounty, but fear that those benefits might be outweighed by un- 


*Named for its discoverer, the German pediatrician Theodor Escherich, who iso 
lated it from feces in 1885. and for its habitat, the colon 
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TOP: TWO E. COL/ EXCHANGING GENES DURING “CONJUGATION” 


foreseeable risks. What would happen, they ask, if by accident 
or design, one variety of re-engineered E. coli proved danger- 
ous? By escaping from the lab and multiplying, their scenario 
goes, it could find its way into human intestines and cause baf- 
fling diseases. Beyond any immediate danger, others say, there 
are vast unknowns and moral implications, Do not intervene in 
evolution, they warn in effect, because “it’s not nice to fool Moth- 
er Nature.” Caltech’s biology chairman, Robert Sinsheimer, con- 
cludes: “Biologists have become, without wanting it, the custo- 
dians of great and terrible power. It is idle to pretend otherwise 

The scientific community is bitterly divided about the un- 
known risks of genetic engineering. The wrangling has been pub- 
lic, and traditional scientific courtesy has all but vanished. In- 
furiated by unreasoning opposition to the new discoveries, James 
Watson—who, with Francis Crick, won a Nobel Prize for de- 
termining the double-helix structure of the DNA (for deoxyri- 
bonucleic acid) molecule—has labeled the critics “kooks,” “shits” 
and “incompetents.” One of his targets is fellow Nobel Laureate 
George Wald, who has supported efforts to ban recombinant 
DNA research at Harvard and M.I.T. Wald contends that in- 
stead of trying to find the roots of cancer, for example, through ge- 
netic research, society can fight the disease more effectively by 
taking carcinogens out of the environment 
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BOTTOM: VIEWS OF E. COL/ BY SCANNING ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


The concern of Caltech’s Sinsheimer is partly philosophical 
—some might even say mystical. He fears the unpredictable con- 
sequences of breaching what he calls nature’s “evolutionary 
barrier” between different kinds of creatures—the genetic in- 
compatibility that in most cases prevents one species from breed- 
ing with another. In the same vein, retired Columbia Biochem- 
ist Erwin Chargaff asks: “Have we the right to counteract, 
irreversibly, the evolutionary wisdom of millions of years in or- 
der to satisfy the ambition and the curiosity of a few scientists?” 

For every salvo from the critics, though, a return round comes 
from defenders of recombinant DNA research. Bernard Davis, a 
Harvard Medical School microbiologist, is so sure the new tech- 
nique is safe that he has publicly offered to drink recombinant 
DNA. He insists that those who worry about infections are to- 
tally ignorant of medicine’s long history of safely handling high- 
ly contagious bacteria and viruses. Nor, he says, do they un- 
derstand how difficult it is for a microbe to become pathogenic. 
He adds: “Those who claim we are letting loose an Andromeda 
strain are either hysterics or are trying to wreck a whole new 
field of research.” Less acerbically, Chemist John Abelson point- 
ed out in last week’s Science that in five years of work with re- 
combinant DNA there has not been a single reported case of 
infection. The evidence so far suggests that virulent combina- 
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PROTEST AGAINST GENETIC RESEARCH AT WASHINGTON FORUM 
SCIENCE 


tions of genes are highly unlikely; the host bacteria simply reject 
the unwanted genes or die. “Thus,” he concludes, “it is probably 
not possible to create a strain that would overgrow the labora- 
tory and head for the town, as depicted in movies of the 1950s.” 

Brushing off Chargaff's fears of violating “evolutionary wis- 
dom,” Molecular Biologist Stanley Cohen, at the Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, notes that man has been intervening 
in the natural order for centuries—by breeding animals and 
cultivating hybrid plants and, more recently, by the use of vac- 
cines and antibiotics. With undisguised sarcasm, Cohen adds 
that it was Chargaffs “evolutionary wisdom that gave us the 
gene combinations for bubonic plague, smallpox, yellow fever, ty- 
phoid, polio and cancer.” 


he DNA furor has already intruded on the free exchange of 

information so vital to scientists. Longtime associates are 

no longer talking to each other. Fearful of losing out on ten- 

ure or research grants by taking the “wrong” stand on the 
issue, some junior researchers are lapsing into monklike silence 
At Harvard, at least one graduate student has been disowned by 
her thesis adviser for getting into the fray. Says Microbiologist 
Richard Goldstein of the Harvard Medical School: “The level of 
animosity is unbelievable. There have been character assassi- 
nations left and right.” Sometimes the argument has sounded 
like a replay of old Vietnik protests. Ata forum of the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington last month, unruly oppo- 
nents of genetic research, chanting “We shall not be cloned,” 
took over the stage and unfurled a banner reading: WE WILL CRE- 
ATE THE PERFECT RACE—ADOLF HITLER. 

Scientists clearly do not have any diabolical intent, but their 
emotional and unusually public debate over DNA has made or- 
dinary citizens sit up and take notice. Newspaper and magazine 
articles have carried such chilling headlines as: NEW STRAINS 
OF LIFE—OR DEATH, SCIENCE THAT FRIGHTENS SCIENTISTS and 
MAN-MADE BACTERIA COULD RAVAGE EARTH. The Public Broad- 
casting Service (PBS) produced a special hour-long show, “The 
Gene Engineers,” for its Nova series. Taking the genetics fuss as 
his cue, Columnist Russell Baker recently wrote of a plan by de- 
pilatory makers to combine the genes of man and ape. Their 
goal: to produce more hirsute customers. 

Art Buchwald also got into the act. He described a visit toa fu- 
turistic “people” lab, where he asks the white-coated salesman 
if there have been any accidents. Yes, the salesman replies. 
“Someone once accidentally mixed the genes of Jack the Ripper 
with a donkey .. .” “What was the result?” “We reproduced Idi 
Amin.” Hollywood, too, is aware of the box office value of con- 
verting re-engineered cells into celluloid. In the new film, Demon 
Seed, a scientist's wife (Julie Christie) is “ravished” by his super- 
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smart computer, which somehow manages lo combine its “genes” 
with hers. The fruit of that union: an offspring that appears at 
first to be—well, a miniature Knight in armor 

Science is not interested in pursuing such bizarre fantasies: 
the real advances are exciting enough. About five years ago, Cal- 
ifornia scientists learned how to combine genes from different or- 
ganisms, regardless of how low or high they are on the evo- 
lutionary scale. Though the researchers added only one or two 
new genes to a bacterium’s collection of thousands of genes, the 
creation of such hybrid molecules was a stunning feat. The ac- 
complishment seemed to breach one of nature’s more inviolable 
barriers. Even primates as closely related as gorilla and man are 
so different genetically that they cannot produce offspring. Thus 
it was not size alone that made King Kong and his ladylove a mis- 
match. The real species barrier is in the genes 

Molecular biology’s wizards have managed to cross that ob- 
stacle in their work with bacteria. Unlike higher organisms, bac- 
teria are single-celled creatures that usually reproduce not by 
sexual mating but by simply dividing. Thus their ability to ac- 
quire new and possibly advantageous genes would seem to be 
highly limited. But the tiny creatures have devised a cunning al- 





DEMON SEED COMPUTER TRYING TO GET INTO JULIE CHRISTIE'S GENES 
At first, a miniature knight in armor. 


ternative. Besides their single, large, ringed chromosome (which 
is the repository of most of their genes), they possess much small- 
er closed loops of DNA, called plasmids—which consist of only a 
few genes. This extra bit of DNA—genetic small change, as it 
has been dubbed—serves a highly useful purpose. When two bac- 
teria brush against each other, they sometimes form a connect- 
ing bridge. During such a “conjugation.” a plasmid from one 
bacterium may be passed into the other 


hese natural transfers can be crucial to the survival of the 
bacterium. It is through new plasmids, for example, that 
bacteria like Staphylococcus aureus have become resistant 
to penicillin. The plasmid acquired by the staph bug con- 
tained a gene that directs the production of a penicillinase, an en- 
zyme that cracks apart invading penicillin molecules, making 
them ineffective. Different plasmids, sometimes passed from one 
bacterium to another. can order up still another kind of chem- 
ical weapon, a so-called restriction enzyme, which can sever the 
DNA of an invading virus, say. ata predetermined point 
Observing these bacterial tricks, molecular biologists began 
isolating various restriction enzymes. They had already discov- 
ered another type of bacterial enzyme. called a ligase (from the 
Latin word meaning to bind), which acted as a form of genetic 
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glue that could reattach severed snatches of DNA. Using their 
new biochemical tools, the scientists embarked upon some re- 
markable experiments. As usual. they turned to their favorite 
guinea pig. a lab strain of E. coli, and soon they had learned to in- 
sert with exquisite precision new genetic material from other. 
widely differing organisms into the bacteria (see diagram) 

E. coli did not merely accept the hybrid plasmids. When the 
bacteria reproduced—by dividing and thus doubling—at a rate 
of about once every 30 minutes, they created carbon copies of 
themselves, new plasmids and all. In only a day, one bacterium 
could make billions of duplicates of a transplanted gene 

The tremendous potential of these recombination techniques 
was not lost on the scientists. They reasoned that if the ap- 
propriate genes could be successfully inserted into E. coli, they 
could turn the bacteria into miniature pharmaceutical factories 
The tiny creatures could churn out great quantities of insulin for 
diabetics (now obtained from the pancreases of pigs and other an- 
imals), clotting factor for hemophiliacs (currently both scarce 
and expensive), vitamins and antibiotics 

Re-engineered bacteria could have many other tasks. Sci- 
entists are already considering creation of special nitrogen-fix- 
ing bacteria, which would live in roots of crops 
that now do not have them, thus making it un- 
necessary to fertilize fields. A General Electric 
researcher has already added plasmids to create 
an experimental bug that produces enzymes ca- 
pable of degrading a wide range of hydrocarbons: 
an organism engineered by recombinant DNA 
might some day be used to clean up oil spills. (Even 
this scheme alarms some opponents of the new re 
search. They fear that a bug designed to gobble up 
oil spills might get into a pipeline or the fuel tanks 
of a jet in flight. Jokes one observer: “Some day 
you may have to worry about your car being 
infected.) 

Most important, recombinant techniques are 
of enormous help to scientists in mapping the po- 
sitions of genes and learning their fundamental na- 
ture. Stanley Falkow, a University of Washington 
microbiologist, recently used the method to isolate 
two toxin-producing bacterial genes that cause di- 
arrhea in humans and livestock. This discovery 
may lead, in time, to a vaccine against the dis- 
order. But far greater biological bonanzas are in 
the offing. After three decades of intense study. 
only one-third of E. coli’s 3,000 to 4,000 separate 
genes have been identified. Higher organisms are 
much more complex. Humans, for example. have 
hundreds of thousands of genes. Trying to find out 
what each of them does has stymied scientists. But 
if human genes could be transplanted, one al a 
time, into E coli and replicated in wholesale 
amounts, researchers would for the first time have great enough 
quantities of genes and their products to analyze them fully. Even- 
tually, the genes on all 46 human chromosomes could be pre- 
cisely located and studied. Not the least of the benefits might be 
a vastly increased understanding of the molecular basis of disease 

especially cancer, which seems to occur when the cell's ge- 
netic machinery goes awry 

No one has given more thought to Andromeda-strain sce- 
narios than the scientists who most strongly support the new re- 
search. Indeed, it was their own caution that first brought these 
possibilities before the public. In the summer of 1971, while lec- 
turing on the safe handling of cancer viruses at James Watson's 
Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory on Long Island, a young cancer 
researcher named Robert Pollack learned from a visiting sci- 
entist that her boss at Stanford Medical Center planned a novel 
experiment. He hoped to insert a monkey virus, SV40, into E 
coli. Although the virus seems harmless enough in its original 
hosts, it can cause tumors when injected into lab animals; it also 
turns laboratory cultures of human cells cancerous, although 
there is no evidence that it can cause cancer in people 

Highly concerned about the uncertainties of infecting lab- 
oratory bacteria similar to those in man with known cancer 
genes. Pollack immediately called Stanford and raised his 
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doubts. The experimenter. Biochemist Paul Berg. listened po- 
litely but saw no reason for alarm. He knew that SV40 had been 
handled without ill effects by countless laboratory workers and 
had even been inadvertently included in some of the first batch- 
es of oral polio vaccine without doing any apparent harm. In- 
deed. Berg felt that the experiment was not only safe but ex- 
tremely important. SV40's appeal lies in the fact that it has only 
a few genes. one of which apparently has the ability to turn nor- 
mal cells into cancerous ones. If anyone could unlock the mys- 
teries of this lethal gene—a goal of laboratories around the world 
(and the kind of discovery that might well win a Nobel Prize) 
—he would have taken a major step toward understanding the 
elusive mechanism of cancer 


hen Berg asked his colleagues about the experiment. 

some of them also expressed misgivings. What if an al- 

tered E. coli, carrying SV40 genes, planted a slow-tick- 

ing cancer time bomb in the human gut? Nagged by 

such questions, Berg canceled his experiment. But even while 
Berg was agonizing over the decision, scientists made two dra- 
matic discoveries that would vastly simplify recombinant work. 
At the University of California at San Francisco. Herbert 
Boyer and his colleagues found an exceptional new cutting en- 
zyme. Unlike available restriction enzymes, it did not break apart 
the twin-stranded DNA with a simple slice. Instead, it caused an 
overlapping, mortise-type break that automatically left a bit of 
“sticky” single-stranded DNA at each end, to which new mate- 
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rial could be readily attached. Previously. Berg and others who 
worked in the field had to create such sticky tails synthetically 

The other breakthrough came when Stanley Cohen and his 
team, working in a Stanford lab two floors below Berg's. found a 
remarkable plasmid. which was promptly dubbed pSC (Cohen's 
initials) 101. It had the uncanny ability to take on a new gene 
and to slip into E. coli. Word of Cohen's miraculous little gene 
conveyor spread rapidly, and experimenters from all over the 
world besieged him for samples. Usually, scientists are more 
than willing to oblige such requests. But because pSC101. in con- 
junction with Boyer’s new enzymatic scalpel, made the creation 
of novel gene combinations so easy. Cohen was hesitant about dis- 
tributing the material. 

Up to this point, little news of these developments had 
passed outside the tightly knit community of molecular’ biol- 
ogists. Any reports that did appear were in scientific journals, 
in a language virtually incomprehensible to laymen. But as 
molecular biologists scrambled to isolate other useful plasmids 
and enzymes for recombinant work, it became increasingly 
clear to Berg. Cohen and others that the emerging science need- 
ed some controls—at least until the risks, if any, were ex- 
plored. Nowhere was this more apparent than al a private 
meeting of some 140 leading molecular biok:gists in New Hamp- 
shire during the summer of 1973. When Cohen described his 
latest work, the scientists were electrified. As the meeting’s co- 
chairman. Maxine Singer. a DNA specialist at the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) recalls: “Here was someone talking 
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The development of the recombi- 
nant DNA technique ushered in a new 
era of genetic engineering—with all of 
ils promise and possible peril. The lowly 
organism that currently plays the largest 
role in the process is the E coli bacteri- 
um. This microbe—a laboratory deriva- 
tive of a common inhabitant of the 
human intestine—lends itself to being 
engineered because its genetic structure 
has been so well studied. In the first step 
of the process, scientists place the bacte- 
rium in a test tube with a detergent-like 
liquid. This dissolves the microbe’s out- 
er membrane. causing its DNA strands to 
spill out in a disorderly tangle. Most of 
the DNA is included in the bacterium’s 
chromosome. in the form of a long 
strand containing thousands of genes. 
The remainder is found in several tiny, 
closed loops called plasmids. which have 
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only a few genes each and are the most 
popular vehicles for the recombinant 
technique 

After the plasmids are separated 
from the chromosomal DNA in a cen- 
trifuge. they are placed in a solution 
with a chemical catalyst called a re- 
striction enzyme. This enzyme cuts 
through the plasmids’ DNA strips at 
specific points. It leaves overlapping. 
mortise-type breaks with “sticky” ends. 
The opened plasmid loops are then 
mixed in a solution with genes—also 
removed by the use of restriction en- 
zymes—from the DNA of a plant, an- 
imal, bacterium or virus. In the so- 
lution is another enzyme called a DNA 
ligase. which cements the foreign gene 
into place in the opening of the plas- 
mids. The result of these unions are 
new loops of DNA called plasmid chi- 





meras because, like the Chimera—the 
mythical lion-goat-serpent after which 
they are named—they contain the com- 
ponents of more than one organism. 
Finally. the chimeras are placed in 
a solution of cold calcium chloride con- 
taining normal EF. coli bacteria. When 
the solution is suddenly heated. the 
membranes of the E. coli become perme- 
able, allowing the plasmid chimeras to 
pass through and become part of the 
microbes’ new genetic structure. When 
the E. coli reproduce. they create car- 
bon copies of themselves. new plasmids 
—and DNA sequences—and all. Thus 
they become forms of life potentially 
different from what they had been be- 
fore—imbued with characteristics dic- 
tated not only by their own E. coli 
genes but also by genes from an en- 
tirely different species 
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aboul pulling any two kinds of 
DNA together.” Before the meet- 
ing broke up, the scientists voted 
to ask the National Academy of 
Sciences to examine the new tech- 
nique for risks. They also agreed 
to voice their concern in a pub- 
lic letter to Science, the foremost 
U.S. science journal 

The academy bounced the 
problem right back to the molec- 
ular biologists by forming an in- 
vestigatory committee and choosing Berg as its head. As far as 
Berg and Cohen, were concerned, the action came none too soon 
Some of the requests for plasmids had been sent by scientists plan- 
ning precisely the same type of tumor virus implant that Berg 
had voluntarily forsworn two years earlier. “I was really 
shocked,” Berg recalls. At a meeting of his special committee at 
M.1.T. in April 1974, the other members promptly agreed to a 
highly unusual move. They asked all researchers to honor a tem- 
porary ban on certain types of recombinant DNA experiments 
deemed potentially the most dangerous: those involving animal 
tumor viruses, and those increasing drug resistance or toxicity 
in bacteria. This time they published their appeal in both Se/- 
ence and the British journal Nature. Not since 1939—when a 
handful of physicists asked their colleagues to stop publishing 
atomic data to prevent the information from falling into Ger- 
man hands—had scientists tried such self-policing 


he moratorium, however, was only a stopgap. In February 
1975, at Berg’s invitation, 134 scientists, including many 
leading molecular biologists, plus a handful of lawyers and 
18 interested reporters, assembled at the picturesque Asi- 
jomar retreat among the pines and redwoods of California's Mon- 
terey Peninsula. The serenity of the setting was shattered by 
four lawyers, led by Daniel Singer. Maxine’s husband, who lec- 
tured the scientists on their legal responsibilities. If an accident 
did occur during recombinant work, they pointed out, a tech- 
nician might sue the lab chief. And if a dangerous bug escaped 
and infected people outside, the lawyers warned, the situation 
could turn into a legal—to say nothing of a medical—disaster 
The calculated shock treatment worked. Toiling through 
the night, Berg and his committee drafted recommendations 
that the conferees readily accepted before their departure the 
next day. They voted not only to continue the ban on the wor- 
risome experiments, but also to press NIH to establish levels of 
safety that should be required for different experiments. In ad- 
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dition, they decided that pre- 
cautions to keep research or- 
ganisms from escaping from 
laboratories had to include “bi- 
ological containment.” This re- 
quired the creation of mutated 
strains of E. coli so disabled 
that they could live nowhere 
but in a test tube. If they did es- 
cape their special broth and 
enter the atmosphere—or hu- 
man gut—they would die al- 
most instantly (see box) 

Although the scientists left 
Asilomar thinking that they had allayed public fear about their 
work, they had only managed to fan it. Newspapers, which had 
until then paid scant attention to the story of recombinant DNA 
erupted with scare headlines, alarming the nation with exag- 
gerated doomsday prophecies. Two months later, Ted Kennedy 
held his first hearings on the new genetics. Some scientists, joined 
by politicians, began questioning whether the molecular biol- 
ogists should do their own policing. Said one: “This is probably 
the first time in history that the incendiaries formed their own 
fire brigade.” 

The gibe seemed aimed particularly at another Stanford sci- 
entist, David Hogness, who was leading the way in a new form 
of genetic roulette, appropriately called “shotgun” experiments 
Hogness was using enzymes to fragment the DNA of fruit flies 
and then was inserting the gene material piecemeal into bac- 
teria. That way he could reproduce the inserted genes in vast 
quantities and discover their functions. The technique seems to 
be working. To date, he has managed to isolate and identify 36 
of the thousands of the fruit fly’s genes. But critics fear that be- 
cause the nature of many of the genes is totally unknown be- 
forehand, the host bacteria might be endowed with some dan 
gerous new characteristic. What irritated the opponents of 
recombinant DNA even more was the fact that Hogness was in 
charge of a subcommittee appointed by the National Institutes 
of Health to draft the guidelines. That, said M.LT.’s Jonathan 
King, leading member of the radical Science for the People or- 
ganization, was like “having the chairman of General Motors 
write the specifications for safety belts.” 

Despite the sniping, the NIH group by last summer managed 
to turn Asilomar’s directive into concrete rules. The guidelines 
continue the ban against the potentially most dangerous exper- 
iments. They also provide two principal lines of defense against 
lesser hypothetical risks. They establish four levels of physical 
containment, these range from standard laboratory precautions 
(dubbed “P-1°°) for experiments in the lowest-risk calegory—say 
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injecting harmless bacterial genes into &. coli—to ultra-secure 
laboratories (“P-4") for work with animal tumor viruses or pri 
mate cells. At present, two new P-4 facilities are almost ready 
One is a gleaming white trailer parked behind a barbed-wire 
fence on the grounds of the National Institutes of Health in Be- 
thesda. Md. It has a totally sealed environment, airlocks. de- 
contamination systems, showers for workers after experiments. 
and sealed cabinets accessible only through attached gloves. Some 
‘worst case” experiments. involving animal tumor viruses, will 
begin in the trailer this summer. NIH is also converting some of 
the abandoned germ-warfare labs at Maryland's Fort Detrick 
into similar super-containment facilities. In addition to the labs. 
~ the guidelines require the use of the self-destructing, escape-proof 
microbes for certain higher-risk experiments 
Most researchers, eager to continue their work in cracking 
various genetic riddles, welcomed the guidelines. Numerous uni- 
versities across the country had already begun work on new P-3 
labs. which have a lower and less costly level of containment (air 
locks, limited access, safety cabinets with curtains of flowing air) 
than P-4 facilities. Not everyone, though, was pleased 
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to a moratorium on P-3 research while an eight-member cit 
izens review board studied the issue. In February. the council 
overrode Velluci and passed an ordinance permitting recom 
binant DNA work to be resumed in Cambridge—under 
dards only slightly more strict than the NIH guidelines 
Most scientists breathed a sigh of relief. the specter of local 
governments proclaiming a hodgepodge of crippling restrictions 
on the freedom of inquiry had faded—at least temporarily. Lo 
cal politicians now may go along with the impending federal leg 
islation, which is expected to impose restraints on all research- 
ers—including those at previously unregulated industry labs. Stull. 
scienlists remain concerned over any political controls on their 
work. At last week's Senate hearing. these fears were voiced by 
Norton Zinder, a molecular geneticist at Rockefeller Univer- 
sity. Said he: “We are moving into a precedent-making area 
the regulation of an area of scientific research—and I must 
plead that this be done with extreme care and without haste 
The record of past attempts of authoritative bodies, either church 
or state, to control intellectual thought and work have led to 
some of the sorriest chapters in human history 
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kenstein.” 


Egged on by Wald and his biologist wife. Ruth Hubbard 
Cambridge’s Mayor Alfred Velluci used the escalating DNA fu- 
ror to badger his old foe, Harvard, He convened the city council 
in an effort to halt DNA research at the school 
‘Something could crawl out of the laboratory, such as a Fran- 
Harvard and M.LT 


At the council's request 


Said Velluci 


agreed 


Making a Safer Microbe 


Laboratories can be designed to pre- 
vent the escape of potentially dangerous 
organisms. But there is always the 
chance that something or someone will 


fail—and that a few virulent bugs will 
slip through the safeguards to multiply 


in the outside world. Faced with this 
problem at the Asilomar conference 
Geneticist Roy Curtiss II] proposed an 
ingenious solution: Why not convert the 
standard genetic research organism, a 
strain of the E. coli bacterium, into a se- 
riously weakened mutant variety thal 
would quickly self-destruct if it escaped 
the laboratory? Curtiss volunteered to 
engineer the new bug, and his colleagues 
agreed to hold off on many of their re 
combinant DNA experiments until they 
could be supplied with it 

Returning to his laboratory at the 
University of Alabama Medical Center 
in Birmingham. Curtiss quickly hit on 
a way to keep &. coli under control. The 
microbes must be able to manufacture 
a protective membrane; without such an 
outer coat they would swell and burst 
during normal growth. To keep them 
from manufacturing a complete coat 
Curtiss created an E. coli with a defect 
in a gene that makes diaminopimelic 
acid (DAP), an important ingredient of 
the membrane. The defect made the 
bugs dependent for their survival upon 
DAP supplied by scientists 

Unfortunately, the defect proved in- 
sufficient. Some of the descendants of 
the new microbe mutated naturally and 
began manufacturing their own DAP. So 
Curtiss went a step further and deleted 
another gene involved in DAP produc- 
tion. These newly designed bugs re- 
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mained DAPless. But more frustration 
awaited Curtiss: the mutants managed 
to survive and multiply even without 
DAP. How? Dennis Pereira, a graduate 
student who worked with Curtiss on the 
project. discovered that they were pro- 
ducing a sticky substance called colanic 
acid that held them together in the ab 
sence of their normal outer coat. By ma 
nipulating sull another of the microbe’s 
genes, Curtiss and Pereira deprived the 
bug of its ability to make colanic acid 
That change provided an unexpected 
dividend; it also made the already sick- 
ly microbe extremely sensitive to ultra- 
violet light. Any exposure to sunlight 
would kill it 

After a few more genetic refine 
ments, Curtiss had developed what 
seemed to be a safe research bacterium 
But a major problem remained. Even 
dying E& coli bacteria can conjugate with 
healthy ones, transferring their possibly 
dangerous genetic material in the pro- 
cess. Thus an escaped and dying bug 
might still pose a danger. Again Curtiss 
worked his genetic magic, this time tak- 
ing away from the microbe the ability 
to produce the chemical thymine, which 
is a component of the bug’s own DNA 
Without thymine supplied in the lab. the 
E. coli could not pass its genes on to 
healthy outsiders. 

Curuss is sull working to develop a 
more perfect—or defective—microbe 
for recombinant DNA research. But for 
the time being. genetic engineers have 
available a tailor-made microbe that 
cannot survive outside the laboratory 
and that cannot colonize or even live in 
the human intestinal tract. Nor ts this 


Zinder has reason for 
should find reassurance in the experience of Cambridge 
citizens patiently ignored political demagoguery 
false notes in the voices of doom 
and then cast their votes for the continuation 
restraints—of free scientific inquiry, Congress should do no less 


worry. But he and other 


the only indication that the bug would 
make a poor pathogen. or disease or- 
ganism. Curtiss’ handmade microbe will 
not survive in human serum—including 
that of cancer patients. It is also easi- 
ly destroyed by common household 
detergents 

Curtiss named his transmuted bug 
E. coli x1776—in honor of the Bicen- 
tennial. In November 1976, the NIH cer 
tified it for use in genetic engineering 
experiments, removing one of the ma- 
jor obstacles to resuming recombinant 
DNA research 


GENETICIST CURTISS IN LABORATORY 





scientists 
There 
perceived the 
mastered the complex issues 
with reasonable 














Putting the FBI 
In the Dock 


Felony crimes were pulled off liter- 
ally under the noses of FBI agents, but 
for decades not a single arrest was made 
The reason? The offenses—burglaries. 
unauthorized wiretaps, mail thefts and 
assorted other illegal dirty tricks—were 
committed by agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, pursuing real or 
imagined enemies of the country on or- 
ders from their superiors 

Last week, the first felony indict- 
ment of an agent in the bureau's 69-year 
history was returned by a New York 
City grand jury. John J. Kearney, 55, a 
retired FBI special-unit supervisor, was 
named on five counts of illegal wiretap- 
ping. conspiracy and intercepting mail 
in the course of a futile hunt for Weather 
Underground terrorists between 1970 
and 1972. Additional indictments of FBI 
officials, possibly reaching as high as the 
assistant director level, are expected 
soon. The message: Violations of the law 
even in the name of law enforcement 
are no longer to be automatically toler- 
ated among federal agents. 

Dirty Dozen. Attorney General 
Griffin Bell announced the Kearney in- 
dictment after informing Jimmy Carter 
The yearlong investigation of Kearney 
and other agents was led by J. Stanley 
Pottinger, assistant Attorney General 
for civil, rights under Presidents Nixon 
and Ford. Last year FBI Director Clar- 
ence Kelley assured Congress that all 
bureau abuses had been uncovered. But 
then a Socialist Workers Party lawsuit 
produced new, damning evidence of re- 
peated “black bag jobs.” or illegal break- 
ins, by FBI agents in several cities. Pot- 
linger was permitted to assemble a task 


FBI DIRECTOR CLARENCE KELLEY 





CAROLE BRILL IN OFFICE AT SAN FRANCISCO'S LEGAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


force of Justice Department lawyers and 
FBI agents to probe bureau excesses, 
starting in New York. The inquiring 
agents were quickly labeled “the dirty 
dozen” by their colleagues. They discov- 
ered a detailed list of extraordinary ac- 
tivities by agents. many of which were 
illegal. in a safe maintained by John I 
Malone. a stolid G-man nicknamed 
“Cement Head,” who headed the New 
York FBI office until 1975. More than 
20 agents were granted immunity in re- 
turn for testimony about their superiors 

The investigation focused on mem- 
bers of the New York office’s Squad 47 
which was assigned to investigate rad 
ical groups, and is alleged to have reg- 
ularly pilfered letters from relatives and 
friends of suspected terrorist fugitives 
The indictment charges that in carry- 
ing out “the mail run.” as the agents 
came to call it, they used illegally ob- 
tained mailbox keys and opened the let- 
ters at FBI headquarters in Manhattan 
with a “steamer’—a device that allows 
resealing without evidence of tampering 
Agents also tapped phones of numerous 
eavesdropping targets without obtaining 
required court permission. Despite those 
efforts. they failed to turn up Bernar- 
dine Dohrn or other Weather Under- 
ground fugitives accused of complicity 
in various protest bombing attacks 

Ironically, the Kearney indictment 
came twelve wecks after the Justice De- 
partment dropped its inquiry into the il- 
legal opening of more than 200.000 let- 
ters by CIA agents from 1953 to 1973 
The outcome of the Kearney case, and 
others likely to follow, is difficult to pre 
dict. When—and indeed if—the case ac 
tually comes to trial, notes Washington 
Attorney Edward P. Morgan. it will still 
be doubtful “whether an American jury 
will convict an FBI man for trying to 
combat terrorism.” 
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New Clinics for 
Kids in Trouble 


{t is not the sort of clientele that is 
welcomed at the paneled doors of a typ 
ical corporate law firm. It includes run- 
aways. drifters. glue sniffers, battered 
children and subteen prostitutes, many 
rejected by their parents and in trouble 
with the law. Until recently, they had 
few legal rights and not many more at- 
torneys interested in protecting them 

Now, as courts and legislatures grad- 
ually define and expand children's 
rights, many young lawyers are exper- 
imenting with clinics that provide legal 
services for kids. They are using the 
broadened rights to challenge tradition- 
al methods of dealing with problem 
youths 

One of the more successful clinics 
San Francisco's Legal Services for Chil 
dren, was opened 18 months ago by Car- 
ole Brill, 28, an attractive, intense at- 
torney with a background in prisoner 
rights law. Operating with local foun 
dation financing out of a refurbished 
downtown factory building, the clinic’s 
three attorneys and three paralegals can 
devote personal attention to individual 
problems that overburdened legal-aid 
attorneys and probation officers do not 
have time for. Since most of its clients 
are involved in juvenile court, the legal 
goal often boils down to finding an al- 
ternative to reform school, and persuad 
ing the judge to go along with it. One 
recent example: a boy of twelve, caught 
mugging an elderly man. was placed 
successfully at a part-time job in an old 
folks home instead of being sent to a 
correctional camp. Says Brill: “We want 
to demonstrate that the system is not 
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Vantage perfec 
low-tar 1005. 





or 


20 PRTEA CIGARETTES 


Introducing 
Vantage 1008. 


You may not have known it, but those extra long 100’s that so many smokers find 
popular are usually extra long in tar. 

And that means they couldn’t be Vantage. Because Vantage was made for smokers 
who wanted a cigarette that was low in tar and high in flavor. 

So we resisted the trend. Until we could perfect a 100 with the famous Vantage 
combination of full flavor and low tar. 

Well, we've done it. In new Vantage 100’s. A blend of flavor-rich tobaccos with tar 
levels held down to the point where good taste still comes through. 

That’s the Vantage point. And that’s the point of Vantage 100’s. There’s never been 
a long cigarette quite like it. 

Try a pack today. We think you'll go along with us. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Ti mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 








Number Three in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


think today’s students care more about the future of 
this country than ever before. My students know, for 
instance, that we're running out of oil and gas. That 
we have a serious energy problem staring us in the 
face. That we need a national energy policy—and quick. 


Some see other solutions to the energy problem. 
“Break up the oil companies; they say. “They're too big. Too 
powerful: They think that would stimulate competition and 
bring lower prices to the consumer. | disagree. Oil is big 
business — that's the nature of it. But the biggest oil com- 
pany in America has less than nine percent of the business. 
There's plenty of competition now. 


The important thing is our energy plan for the future. Many 
of the oil companies are deeply committed to the develop- 
ment of alternate energy sources—and quite selfishly, | 
might add. They're trying to assure a future for themselves 
in the energy business. 


These oil companies have the assets, the equipment and 
the expertise to explore and develop other avenues of 
energy efficiently. To me, it makes no sense to curtail or 
halt their progress by breaking them up into smaller, 
financially weaker companies unable to function effectively. 





We need all the energy we can get. Every feasible plan 
must be considered. But along with each plan, its con- 
sequences for years to come. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be a sound national 
energy policy, part of which includes encouraging those companies involved in the develop- 
ment of alternate energy sources to continue their work in that area. 


When you have the opportunity of expressing your opinion on this issue, we hope you will. 
Be an involved American. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For a booklet with additional information on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield Company, 
Divestiture, PO. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 




















How did an American Ford Granada 


compare in tests of smoothness and quietness 
of ride witha ‘20,000 German Mercedes? 





Read how German engineers 
rated both cars after 7 days of testing. 


Por 1977, a new Ford Granada was 
brought to Germany fora scientific ride 
comparison with a Mercedes-Benz 
450SE (U.S. sticker price: $20,689"). 
The Granada was a standard produc- 
tion car equipped with optional 
250CID engine ($122.) and automatic 
transmission ($186.). Testing was con- 
ducted by an independent German en- 
gineering firm. 

“Excluding taxes, title, destination charges. 





Aerial view of test site in Bavaria, Germany. 


Test 1: Smoothness test. 


To test for “riding smoothness” the 
German engineers drove the Granada 
and the Mercedes at various speeds over 
a variety of roads in northern Germany, 
ranging from cobblestone to smooth 
highway. Using a sensitive electronic re- 


FORD GRANADA | 
FORDDIVISION 
= 


corder, they measured vibration levels. 

Test results: Analysis of the engi- 
neers’ data showed that in three out of the 
four test conditions there were “no major 
differences” in smoothness between the 
Granada and the Mercedes. 






In the next series of 
tests the cars were 
evaluated for “quiet- 
ness” of ride. Again, 
they were compared 
over a variety of Ger- 
man road surfaces at 
speeds from 30-55 
mph. A sound meter 
recorded their interior . 
decibel levels on the dBA scale. 

Test results: Analysis of the data 
showed that in all tests the Ford 
Granada consistently rode as quietly 


as the Me rcedes-Benz. 











The Granada idea... 


...was to offer American drivers classic 
styling and great riding comforts—at a 
sensible price. 

You've read what this Granada did 





against a $20,000 Mercedes-Benz in 
Germany. Take a Granada test drive of 
your own and see for yourself. 


FQRD 


When America needs 
a better idea, 
Ford puts it on wheels. 








THE LAW 


doing the job too well, We wa rshow 
them how it can be done better 

Although a sign in their clinic reads 
HAVE YOU HUGGED YOUR CIID TO- 
DAY?. Brill and her colleagues occasion 
ally find themselves acting as advocates 
for children against their own parents 
One lawyer represented a six-year-old 
boy who had been neglected by his 
mother; though the court ruled that the 
parent could keep the child. a program 
of supervision was set up to discourage 
future mistreatment. Occasionally there 
are heartening successes: a youth injured 
while chasing a purse snatcher turned 
out to be a former purse snatcher him- 
self, rehabilitated through  clinic-in 
spired counseling and work programs 

For the first half of the century. ju- 
venile courts were considered to be be- 
nevolent centers concerned with the 
welfare of children. who thus did not re- 
quire formal legal safeguards. But prac- 
tice fell short of the ideal. In 1967 the 
US. Supreme Court reviewed juvenile 
justice procedures through /n re Gault, a 
case involving an Arizona boy abruptly 
jailed after making an obscene tele- 
phone call. The court decided that Gaull 
and other young defendants should have 
many due-process rights available previ- 
ously only to adults. Among them were 
the rights to consult an attorney and to 
cross-examine witnesses 

Side Questions. In Aremens \ 
Bartley, a class action expected to be de- 
cided this spring. lawyers are asking the 
court to require due-process protections 
before a child can be committed to a 
mental institution by his parents. The 
case was brought on behalf of five mi- 
nors who were placed by their parents 
in a Pennsylvania mental institution for 
truancy, drug use, sexual misbehavior 
and other reasons. Their attorney insist- 
ed that the children should not have 
been committed simply on the say so of 
their parents, and demanded various 
precommitment safeguards, including a 
hearing. But state officials worry that 
such procedures could deprive parents 
of the right to supervise the upbringing 
of their own children. The case raises be- 
wildering side questions: When does a 
child have the right to challenge his par- 
ents? At what age? Who should repre- 
sent the child? 

Court procedural battles are only a 
part of the broader questions of basic 
fairness to children and their futures 
Says Marian Wright Edelman. head of 
the Children’s Defense Fund. a founda- 
tion-supported advocacy group: “If no 
resources are provided to assist children. 
the new rights do them no good.” She ar- 
gues that “the juvenile justice system has 
become an uncaring machine. It desper- 
ately needs more money. more people 
and more thought so that the long-term 
needs of young people can be paramount 
again.” Experiments like the San Fran- 
cisco clinic are effective challenges to in- 
difference, she concludes: “I hope there 
will soon be Carole Brills in every city in 
the country 
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Sir Jimmy’s Cross-Channel Fiefdom 


He is a tall, balding. staccato-voiced 
multimillionaire—an adviser 
men, head of a transatlantic food con- 
glomerate and a director of three great 
European banking houses. With a 
French wife and two children in Paris 
and an openly acknowledged mistress 
Lady Annabel Birley, and two children 
in London. he lives a heady cross-Chan- 
nel version of Captain's Paradise. Sir 
James Michael Goldsmith, 44. juggles 
all this and just about everything else 
with the aplomb of a crack gambler 

which he also is. His latest gamble 
to become an international press lord 

After an unsuccessful bid to buy the 
Sunday Observer. Goldsmith established 
a beachhead in British journalism last 
January by paying Press Baron Rupert 
Murdoch $3 million for 35°¢ of the non- 
voting shares in London’s Beaverbrook 
newspaper chain, which in- 
cludes the ailing daily Express 
Sunday Express and Evening 
Standard. Now Sir Jimmy has 
struck at the other end of his 
London-Paris axis: for $6 mil- 
lion he has purchased a 45% 
share in L‘Express, France's 
largest newsweekly. The maga- 
zine’s founder, gadfly Publisher- 
Politician Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, and his family will 
retain 55° of the magazine's 
shares: but J.-J. S.-S. has given 
up the board chairmanship, and 
Goldsmith, as chief executive of- 
ficer, claims he will have effec- 
tive control 

Sir Jimmy says he was in- 
vited to buy into L’Express be- 
cause it needs both cash and pi- 
zazz. Servan-Schreiber, 53, had 
used his magazine as an ideo- 
logical soapbox for President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 

whose centrist political strat- 
egy was badly mauled in last 
month's local elections (TIME, 
March 28). Largely because of 
the magazine's predictable pol- 
itics and occasional drabness, 
some readers have shifted to a 
sprightly, aggressive rival, Le 
Point. While L’Express sull sells 
twice as many copies as Le 
Point, circulation has slumped 
by some accounts from 614.000 
in 1972 to about 555,000 today 
Goldsmith's first’ priority at 
L ‘Express is to reverse the de- 
cline in circulation by restoring 
the journal's credibility and vig- 
or. “My arrival liberates the 
magazine to be able to criticize.” 
he says 

In part Goldsmith 
L.Express as an opportunity to 


to stales- 


views 


educate himself about publishing so that 
he can later apply what he learns in Brit- 
ain. So far he has no editorial control 
the Beaverbrook papers. but his 
nonvoting shares (which he recently in 
creased by another 5°7) could become 
enfranchised if a law affecting stock 
ownership and backed by both the Tory 
and Labor parties should be passed 
Welfare State. Goldsmith argues 
with messianic fervor that Britain, “the 
last bastion of genuine entrepreneurial 
capitalism.” has strayed too far down 
the road toward welfare-state egalitar 
ianism and has forgotten excellence 
hard work and the need for a talented 
elite to run things if the economy Is not 
to go smash. Should Britain's economy 
crash. Goldsmith feels. democracy 
would expire in the wreckage. Part of 
the trouble. he believes. is a “cancer in 


over 





PRESS LORD GOLDSMITH WITH LADY ANNABEL 
Nobody can accuse him of humbug. 
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the British press eating away at its guts,” 
This cancer causes the more strident 
popular journals to attack pillars of the 
British system from the monarchy to the 
moderate politicians of both right and 
left. Goldsmith himself was attacked last 
year when Private Eye, a popular satir- 
ical weekly, suggested that he was ob- 
structing a police investigation into the 
disappearance of the Earl of Lucan, ac- 
cused of murdering his children’s nanny 
Private Eye has since conceded that its 
story was inaccurate, but Goldsmith is 
still suing for criminal libel. which could 
land the editor in jail 

World Headlines. The son of the 
late Tory M.P. Frank Goldsmith, a 
Rothschild relative who owned hotels 
in France, Jimmy went to Eton, then 
turned playboy, gambling for high 
stakes at London's gaming tables. At 20, 
he made world headlines by eloping with 
Isabella Patifo, 18, daughter of Boliv- 
ian Tin King Antenor Patifio, After Is- 
abella’s sudden death from a cerebral 
hemorrhage in 1954, Jimmy bought a 
pair of pharmaceutical firms and went 
into business 

In 1965 Goldsmith founded Caven- 
ham Ltd. which, through canny acqui- 
sitions, has become Europe's third larg- 
est (after Unilever and Nestlé) food 
processor. Extending his empire, he 
then purchased Grand Union, the U.S 
supermarket chain. Two years ago, he 
became chairman of Slater, Walker Se- 
curities Ltd. when his friend Jim Slater, 
because of some freewheeling deals in 
the Far East, was forced to resign—driv- 
ing one of the hottest investment com- 
panies of the 1960s to near collapse. 

Goldsmith rather enjoys some of the 
criticism leveled against him; for exam- 
ple, that he is a “meteor” who does not 
play by the rules of the financial com- 
munity. “If it's too easy to be a meteor, 
there wouldn't be any natural selection,” 
he says. “Obstacles have to be constant- 
ly put there. If I got to the top I'd have 
every intention of putting the obstacles 
there for the fellows behind.” As for his 
dual households, he says: “Nobody can 
accuse me of humbug.” 

Some observers believe that Gold- 
smith wants to emulate Rupert Murdoch 
and create a publishing empire in the 
US. Jimmy denies it. “I'm not Amer- 
ican, and I think people must wage war 
in their own country; one stands and 
fights where one is.” That means war 
on two fronts since Goldsmith, whose 
mother was French, has dual national- 
ity. So far, of course, he is only posi- 
tioning himself for the battle 


New Voice for Latinos 


One of the hottest prevailing winds 
in the magazine business is the current 
trend toward special-interest publica- 
tions. The newest subject of concentra- 
tion is ethnic pride—magazines ad- 
dressed to English-speaking Americans 
with foreign backgrounds. Last October 
saw the first issue of /-AM (for Italian- 
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American), with items on Italian food, 
wines and the arts. It was quickly fol- 
lowed by a competitor, /dentity, a sophis- 
licated blend of Italian American news 
and culture. Now comes Nuestro, an am- 
bitious four-color monthly for Hispanic 
Americans. Nuestro hit newsstands last 
week at $1 an issue with a splashy cover 
story announcing “The Latino Era.” 
Nuestro (Ours) is the brainchild of 
Graphics Executive Daniel Lopez, 36. 
For nine years, he dreamed of creating 
a journal that would give voice to the 
“common joys, agonies and aspirations” 
of the 12 million Cubans, Puerto Ricans 
and Chicanos now living in the U.S. The 
son of a Mexican-born Chicago steel- 
worker, Lopez won a scholarship to the 
University of Chicago, did graduate 
work at George Washington University, 
and spent 13 years as an ad salesman, 
printing executive and manager for a 
graphics firm. In 1972 he launched an 





To non-Hispanic readers, Nuestro’s 
ingenuous /atino es bueno tone of voice 
may seem like ethnic overkill: the cov- 
er portrait of two strikingly handsome 
Latin faces is twice repeated inside the 
magazine, for example. Still, the mag- 
azine’s diversity of sources and subjects 
should encourage a proud sense of uni- 
ty in the nation’s often peckishly insu- 
lar Hispanic factions. “It will help La- 
tinos realize how much they have in 
common,” says Co-Managing Editor 
José Ferrer, “their roots, achievements 
and problems.” Adds Publisher Lopez: 
“Nuestro will reflect a viable culture in 
which God is not a joke, in which fam- 
ilies have meaning and strength, in 
which the heart holds as much essen- 
tial information as the head.” 

Demographics augur well for Nues- 
tro’s staying power. Some 86% of all U.S. 
Latinos over 14 are literate in English 
Aggregate income of the 12 million U.S. 


TED THA 





PUBLISHER LOPEZ (CENTER) WITH MANAGING EDITORS FERRER (LEFT) & HERRERA 
Encouraging unity in often peckishly insular Hispanic factions. 


embryo magazine company—initial as- 
sets: $650—and set out to drum up cap- 
ital and subscribers. The venture col- 
lapsed when the Nixon economy took 
a tumble. Undaunted, Lopez geared up 
again in 1976 and raised $1.2 million 
from private investor groups and indi- 
viduals to bring out Nuestro. 

The first issue contains 64 pages and 
some 40 bylined articles, each written 
in English with a brief Spanish precede, 
by Latino contributors. There are per- 
sonality pieces on Cuban-born Dancer 
Fernando Bujones, numero uno at the 
American Ballet Theater, Rodeo Star 
Leo Camarillo, Spanish-born Fashion 
Designer Fernando Sanchez, Miami 
Newscaster Emilio Milian, who contin- 
ues to speak out against Cuban terror- 
ists despite a bomb attack that blew off 
both his legs, and Archbishop Roberto 
Sanchez of Santa Fe, N.M.., the highest- 
ranking Latino prelate in the US. Reg- 
ular features include fiction or poetry, a 
gallery of art or photography, a food and 
crafts column, and a cross-the-country 
regional news report. 








Latinos is $30 billion—more if the pay of 
8 million or so illegal aliens is counted 
The number of Latino families is in- 
creasing at four times the median U.S 
rate, and if the trend continues Latinos 
will become the country’s largest ethnic 
group by the year 2030. As important, 
perhaps, are their reserves of creativity 
Says the magazine's other managing ed- 
itor, Philip Herrera:* “ Nuestro will pro- 
vide an outlet and showcase for the tre- 
mendous talent in the Latino communi- 
ty, the bulk of which has never been 
tapped.” 

Nuestro’s initial press run was an 
ambitious 180,000 copies, prompted by 
a Staggering 12.4% return on a subscrip- 
tion mail-out—far above the 2% to 3% 
achieved by most prospective maga- 
zines. Advertising is thin, only 4.6 pages 
for the first issue. But with his solid cap- 
italization, Lopez will be comfortably 
solvent for months ahead. “ Nuestro will 
succeed,” he concludes. “Latinos have 
been ready for this magazine for years.” 


*Both Ferrer and Herrera were formerly associ- 
ate editors at TIME 
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One of the few gifts 
designed to last a lifetime. 


New York Life’s Special-occasion Policy. _ to share the proceeds in a way that assures 


Clothes wear out. Appliances break. But you will receive at least the premiums you 
life insurance, as a gift for a young family, can have paid. They will receive the balance. 
provide financial security as long as they live. The young family is protected. Yet, they 

Among the New York Life plans that make __ retain their independence and pride. And you 
ideal gifts for a son or daughter and their may be freed of a potential financial burden. 
families is one called Split-Dollar. Our special-occasion policy. A good 
You, the parent, pay the premiums. idea to talk over with your New York Life 
But, if the young breadwinner dies, the Agent soon. 


plan calls for you and the family We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 





MAGAZINES AT DISCOUNT! 
You SAVE up to 50% 


Here's your chance for a real bargain bonanza on your favorite 
magazines. You may select as many as five of these titles at the 
special introductory rates shown below—up to 50% off! To 
order, indicate the magazines you want by inserting their 
code numbers in the boxes on the attached order card. Or 
write to: MAGAZINES AT DISCOUNT, A Division of Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co., PO. Box 2703, Boulder, Colorado 
80322 











































CODE 
NO 


(21) APARTMENT LIFE You pay only $7.97 
Reg. Rate: 24 Issues for $14 97 
(01) BOATING You pay only $6.00 
Reg. Rate: 12 tssues for $10.00 
(48) BUSINESS WEEK You pay only $26.00 (Reg Rate) 
Newsstand Rate: 51 Issues for $63.75 
(02) CAR & DRIVER You pay only $3.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $7.98 
(03) CYCLE You pay only $3.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $7.98 
(04) FLYING You pay only $6.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $11.98 
(27) McCALL’S You pay only $7.95 
Newsstand Rate: 16 Issues for $15.20 
(47) MS. You pay only $5.00 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $10.00 
(31) NEW TIMES You pay only $5.77 
Reg. Rate: 20 Issues for $11.54 
(34) PLAYBOY You pay only $12.00 
Newsstand Rate: 12 Issues for $19.00 
(06) POPULAR ELECTRONICS You pay only $6.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $9.98 
(07) POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY You pay only $4.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $9.98 
(08) PSYCHOLOGY TODAY You pay only $7.00 
rl Reg, Rate: 12 Issues for $12.00 
(37) REDBOOK You pay only $7.97 
Newsstand Rate: 14 Issues for $13.30 
(11) STEREO REVIEW You pay only $3.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $7.98 
(41) TV GUIDE You pay only $8.35 
Lowest Available Sub Rate for 32 
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POLICY 


Putting Brakes on the Fast Breeder 


Scientists have a cute name for it 
“ploot.”” But plutonium, a man-made el- 
ement created by bombarding uranium 
238 with neutrons, has awesome prop- 
erties. On the plus side, fast-breeder 
nuclear reactors, which are generally 
fueled with plutonium and U-238, can 
not only generate electricity but also 
produce more plutonium fuel than they 
consume. On the other hand, plutonium, 
even in tiny quantities, is searingly ra- 
dioactive and ranks with botulin toxin 
as one of the world’s most poisonous sub- 
stances. Moreover, with as little as 12 
Ibs. of plutonium, the right equipment 
and expertise in handling the stuff, al- 
most any government—or terrorist out- 
fit—could make a nuclear bomb. 

The plutonium dilemma has trou- 
bled policymakers for years. Should the 
development of fast-breeder reactors be 
encouraged as a wise way of dealing with 
global energy shortages? Or must the 
manufacture of plutonium be sharply 
curtailed to minimize the chance of its 
being put to unpeaceful uses? 

In the Face. As expected, Jimmy 
Carter last week came down hard on 
the anti-plutonium side. Citing the “se- 
rious risk,” he said he would seek to halt 
the development of plutonium as a fuel 
source. (It can be manufactured only un- 
der federal license.) A prototype breed- 
er to be built on the Clinch River in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., will be restricted to 
research employing other fuels, like tho- 
rium, which is not used in weapons, Car- 
ter will block the federal funds needed 
to complete a privately owned plant in 
Barnwell, S.C., designed to reprocess 
used uranium fuel into plutonium. He 
will also call for a “joint effort” with 
other nations to tighten controls over 
plutonium use. 

Environmentalists and anti-nuke 
organizations applauded the moves, al- 
though some felt Carter should have 
killed the breeder program outright in- 
stead of merely changing its emphasis to 
breeders that do not use plutonium. In- 
deed, if the Administration’s estimates 
of domestic uranium reserves—a mini- 
mum of 1.8 million tons and probably as 
much as 3.7 million—are accurate (some 
experts characterize them as speculative 
at best), development of the breeder re- 
actor would be less urgent because there 
would be enough uranium available to 
fuel conventional nuclear plants until at 
least the end of the century. 

Yet Carter's decision flew in the face 
of some high-level backing for breeders. 
The Government's own Energy Re- 
search and Development Administra- 
tion had long advocated plutonium 
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power, arguing that it would save the 
U.S. $50 billion in energy costs over 30 
years. Even more curiously, in March 
Energy Chief James Schlesinger com- 
missioned a panel of eleven energy and 
environment experts to study the breed- 
er issue. The group’s report, which en- 
dorsed further development of plutoni- 
um as a fuel source and concluded that 
the danger of weapons proliferation ex- 
isted with all kinds of reactors—not only 
breeders—was released on the day the 





portant energy resource as the breeder 
reactor. The rest of the world isn't go- 
ing to give it up.” Washington Demo- 
crat Mike McCormack, a chemist who 
heads a House subcommittee on energy 
technology, argues that the proliferation 
problem has been exaggerated: “As far 
as we know, there’s not been a single nu- 
clear weapon made anywhere on earth 
from the nuclear fuel cycle. It’s far 
cheaper and easier to make them out- 
side the fuel cycle.” McCormack adds 


TECHNICIANS GINGERLY SEAL PLUTONIUM IN PROTECTIVE PLASTIC ENVELOPE 
Flying in the face of industry and Government advisers. 


Administration made its anti-breeder 
declaration. Many of the experts felt 
they had been ignored—as they had. 

Carter is known to have doubts as 
to whether breeders are worth the bil- 
lions it would cost to develop them, But 
the basic explanation for his anti-plu- 
tonium stance seems to be politics. Car- 
ter may be gambling that by coming out 
strongly against the breeder reactor, 
which is the main focus of the ire of the 
anti-nuke forces, he can tamp down the 
debate over the safety of nuclear power 
and press on with the development of 
conventional uranium-fueled _ plants. 
Partly because of the safety controversy, 
orders for such plants declined from 30 
in 1974 to three last year. 

Many in the energy industry regard 
Carter's position as dubious at best. Says 
Charles Luce, chairman of New York’s 
Consolidated Edison, “For future gen- 
erations, we can’t give up such an im- 


that plutonium can be safeguarded 
against theft by storing it in casks weigh- 
ing 50 tons or so—rather unwieldy even 
for the most determined terrorist 

Hot Debate. Carter wants the US 
to expand the plants that process ura- 
nium for conventional reactors. He will 
also offer other nations supplies of ura- 
nium fuel if they forswear plutonium in 
return. His views on plutonium and 
breeder reactors will be the focus of hot 
debate at a conference on nonprolifer- 
ation to be held in London this month. 
West Germany, to the Administration’s 
displeasure, has said it will go ahead 
with plans to sell Brazil plutonium-pro- 
ducing technology. Some of the confer- 
ence participants—notably Britain and 
France, which already have prototype 
breeder reactors—are certain to argue 
that their stiff oil-import bills preclude 
doing away with plutonium. no matter 
how Washington feels. 
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RESOURCES 


Those Slippery Data 


When it comes to oil reserves. the 
U.S. is surely in the hole—as the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute reiterated last 
week. The industry trade association 
reckoned that the nation’s proven recov- 
erable reserves dropped last year by 1.7 
billion bbl.. to 30.9 billion bbl. That is 
just one of many statistics measuring just 
what the U.S. has down there, for no in- 
dustrial society gathers more energy in- 
formation or has more computers to re- 
fine it. Yet the U.S. is woefully unaware 
of the real size of its energy resources. 

Federal officials, who depend almost 
entirely on the oil and gas companies 
for estimates of reserves, must contend 
with wildly varying figures, some of 
them just high-grade guesses. The prob- 
lem is a serious obstacle to policymak- 
ing. For example, the U.S. Geological 
Survey—working from raw oil-company 
data and lacking funds to drill sufficient 
lest holes—estimates that undiscovered 
resources of natural gas lying under wa- 
ter On the outer continental shelf may 
be as high as 655 trillion cu. fl., which 
al current consumption rates for gas 
would meet U.S. needs for more than 
30 years. But then again, says USGS, the 
resources might be less than half that 
much, Lacking a better fix, energy plan- 
ners Cannot estimate how much of the 
nation’s requirements might be filled, 
and how quickly, if they overrode en- 
vironmentalist objections and opened 
all the fields to drilling. Similarly, until 
there are better figures on all oil and 
gas reserves, no one can say how much 
production might rise if prices were de- 
controlled 

Wide Variables. Though they 
have scant evidence to back their ac- 
cusauion, some Washington officials 
charge that the energy companies un- 
derstate reserves in order to promote 
price deregulation. Industry leaders re- 
spond that estimating reserves is a high- 
ly inexact science. Explains Dale Wood- 
dy, chief of Exxon’s domestic natural- 
gas operations: “Two well-qualified 
engineers can take the same raw data 
from a new field and come up with re- 
serve estimates that may vary by more 
than 50%.” 

Washington adds to the confusion 
by demanding that the companies fill 
out barrels of reports, many of them 
overlapping and unnecessary. In all, 44 
agencies conduct 261 energy data-gath- 
ering programs that will cost $100 mil- 
lion this year. The reporting guidelines 
are often as clear as crude oil. Typical- 
ly. one big oil company last year sub- 
mitted 375,000 computer print-outs and 
577 miles of computer tapes to the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration alone 

The Government is determined to 
take a larger role in estimating reserves 
While some industry leaders would wel- 
come this as lightening their burden, 
others fear that bureaucrats might be 
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naive about the inherent vagaries of es- 
limating reserves and might strive for 
an exactitude that would be misleading 
One good sign: Energy Chief James 
Schlesinger plans to consolidate and 
simplify the reporting programs and re- 
duce their number to 100 or less. He 
also wants new standards of conformity 
so that companies will finally use the 
same criteria. Even then, because of the 
difficulty of measuring underground de- 
posits, the U.S. will never know exactly 
how great its resources are. Says Inte- 
rior Secretary Cecil Andrus: “Unless the 
Government stations an inspector at ev- 
ery drill hole. every gas well and pipe- 
line and at the working face of every 
coal mine every day, we'll never get 
completely accurate figures.” But with 
fewer reporting programs and better cri- 
teria, the estimates will be much more 
precise and. above all. more believable 


TECHNOLOGY 


Recycling Nazi Secrets 


If the US. is in an energy bind, con- 
sider the one that Nazi Germany faced 
in the 1930s: it prepared to fight a world 
war with no secure reserves of oil at all 
The Germans’ solution was to make oil 
from coal, and they did that so success- 
fully that after 1944 (when oil sup- 
plies from Nazi-aligned Rumania were 
bombed out) the Luftwaffe planes flew. 
and the Reich tanks rolled, almost ex- 
clusively on coal-derived gasoline. Could 
the Nazi know-how help the US. three 
decades later? 

The question occurred to Professor 
Richard Wainerdi, a chemical engineer 
at Texas A.& M. He and a colleague. 
Historian Arnold Krammer, set out 18 
months ago to look up what was known 
about the German synthetic-oil pro- 
gram. It proved an unexpectedly ardu- 
ous task. 

Not for lack of documents. Because 
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the Germans were compulsive record 
keepers, the entire history of the pro- 
gram—plant diagrams, patent descrip- 
tions. detailed reports on which catalysts 
and additives work best. even the 
monthly reports of Hitler's 25 oil-from- 
coal plants—fell into American hands 
at the end of the war. But crude oil was 
available then in ample supply at $2 per 
bbl. and the man-made oil cost up to 
five times as much. So the German doc- 
uments were filed and forgotten. Wain- 
erdi and Krammer found some of the 
papers in the National Archives in 
Washington and others stuffed into 
crates in Government buildings around 
the country. Until the two men came 
along, the documents had lain un- 
touched for 30 years 

The Texas A, & M. specialists have 
located about 300,000 documents, only 
15% of which had been catalogued af- 
ter the war. Dow Chemical, Union Car- 
bide and Diamond Shamrock will help 
underwrite the massive job of collating 
all the information and feeding it into a 
computer at the federally run Oak Ridge 
Energy Center. where it will be avail- 
able to anyone who wants it. Already 
some interesting findings have turned 
up. For example, German scientists dis- 
covered a method of capturing the sul- 
furic acid released by coal when it is 
turned into oil; that could point to an im- 
portant pollution-control technique 

The basic technology for turning 
coal into oil or gas is Known to just about 
every chemistry graduate student. But 
until now, it has been considered un- 
economic—though a plant built in South 
Africa with the help of German scien- 
lists has been turning out gas from coal 
for more than 20 years, and some Amer- 
ican companies are planning their own 
installations. Wainerdi and Krammer 
hope that the Nazi documents will show 
the way for other firms to avoid what- 
ever mistakes the Germans made and 
design plants more efficiently. Says 
Krammer: “Why re-invent the wheel?” 
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A Plan for Fighting the Double Digits 


By one measure, at least, double-dig- 
it inflation is back. As Jimmy Carter 
and his economic aides were busily pol- 
ishing the much trumpeted anti-infla- 
tion program he plans to announce this 
week, the Labor Department reported 
that the Wholesale Price Index rose 
1.1% in March, the biggest jump since 
the bleak old days of October 1975. That 
translated into an annual rate of 14%, 
and was the second straight month of 
double-digit rise. Just this sort of news, 
and fear of more, has sent the stock mar- 
ket tumbling 8.5% so far this year. It 
continued to slide last week, although 
the other economic indicators have been 
so favorable that real gross national 
product may well rise 7.5% or more in 
the second quarter 

Speaking of wholesale prices, Lyle 
Gramley, a member of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, said 
“We're certainly not happy with the 
numbers, but we don’t think they are 
cause for alarm. Whatever way you look 
at it, you don’t come up with anything 
much more than a 6.5% increase in the 
underlying rate of inflation.” 

Of course, inflation is unsafe at any 
speed above 4% or 5%. The latest rise 
was mostly due to a weather-induced 
leap in food prices, and economists in 
and out of Government tend to concur 
with Walter Heller, a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists, that “in two or 
three months, the food problem will be 
completely played out.” 

Less easy to explain away was a 
steep rise in industrial commodity 
prices. Many basic products, including 
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aluminum, rubber and various plastics, 
are getting more expensive all the time 
—and manufacturers have been moved, 
or at least tempted, to reflect the real or 
anticipated higher cost of supplies in 
their own prices. Take James Brownell, 
vice president of Florida-based Weath- 
erking, Inc., maker of air conditioners 
“I have seen in the past several months 
price increases from my vendors slip up- 
ward from five to seven percent. It scares 
the daylights out of me.” 

No Coercion. Businessmen are 
afraid of being caught short if Carter 
moves to controls or guidelines. But the 
Administration has pledged that its in- 
flation remedy will not be coercive. It 
will be billed as a voluntary effort by in- 
dustry and labor to keep prices and 
wages down. Businesses and unions will 
be urged—but not formally required—to 
notify the Administration in advance of 
price and wage boosts. In a small and se- 
lect number of cases, the principals will 
be invited to Washington to hear sug- 
gestions that their increases be modi- 
fied. As Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal told the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in March: “Let 
me assure you, as one trained in busi- 
ness, that we know the difference be- 
tween coercion and cooperation.” 

Sull, as Chrysler Corp. Chairman 
John Riccardo said last week: “Every 
time he [Carter] starts talking prenotif- 
ication, we start thinking controls.” 
Businessmen and labor leaders are 
acutely aware of the President's ability 
to marshal public opinion and exert psy- 
chological pressure. Just after Carter's 


Inauguration, Budget Chief Bert Lance 
suggested to US, Steel Chairman Ed- 
gar Speer that the company’s proposed 
price increase for tin-mill products was 
too high; Speer immed it to 4.8%. At 
week’s end, officials of the United Steel- 
workers Union approved a new three- 
year contract that provides for an 80¢- 
an-hour increase over the life of the 
agreement. It also makes a modest start 
toward guaranteeing steelworkers life- 
time job security. Union and company 
spokesmen disagreed on whether the 
contract, which needs rank-and-file ap- 
proval, was inflationary 

The Administration’s standard for 
judging a price rise will be the adequacy 
of a company’s profit margins. Ma- 
jor aluminum manufacturers recently 
raised prices with the Administration's 
tacit consent after demonstrating that 
their long-term costs were rising 

The rest of Carter's anti-inflation 
plan shows he is a moderate, and it 
should not scare the pinstripes off the 
business community. Major elements 

> Formal review by the Economic 
Policy Group—a Cabinet-level panel 
analogous to the National Security 
Council—of the economic impact of vir- 
tually all proposed Government actions 
Carter has already tried to pull the plug 
on as many as 30 regional water proj- 
ects; he came out for a modest 20¢ boost 
in the minimum wage, to $2.50; he re- 
jected the request of the International 
Trade Commission for higher duties on 
imported shoes (see ESSAY) 

>» Review by the White House of all 
existing regulations—job safety, trans- 
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portation, pollution control and the like 
—to try to reduce the cost of compli- 
ance by business while still meeting 
regulatory goals. The Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, for 
example, is on the verge of requiring 
many manufacturers to further reduce 
noise in their plants, but the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability has reckoned 
that the price for business could run up 
to $32 billion a year, and OSHA may be 
obliged to retreat 

> Creation of an “early-warning 
system” to spot potential inflationary 
supply and capacity bottlenecks. The 
Council on Wage and Price Stability will 
be enlarged to handle this system 

> Commitment toa program to spur 
business investment. It would include an 
attempt to reduce uncertainties about 
future Government regulations—for in- 
stance, pollution-control standards 
—that are delaying capital projects, as 
well as renewed pledges that the Ad- 
ministration’s tax reform proposals next 
fall will contain investment incentives 

The objective, as Charles Schultze. 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, sums up, “is to do as much as 
possible to make sure you don’t reac- 
celerate inflation, and do as much as you 
can to slow it down.” The program will 
not be quite as voluntary as the Admin- 
istration would have businessmen be- 
lieve, and may not be as effective as Car- 
ter hopes. But it does have the virtue of 
avoiding formal controls, and the new 
attempt to see that the Government does 
not add unnecessarily to business's cost 
is a sign of progress 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


The Story of 
Adela H. 


To much of Broadway, she is Adela 
the angel, the flamboyant, chestnut- 
haired Spanish beauty who helped bring 
a struggling little show called Hair to 
the Great White Way—and thence to 
the whole world—by investing $57,000 
in it in 1967. That strategic infusion, 
claims Adela LaFora Holzer, earned her 
$2 million. It also earned her a heap of 
fame among show biz folk and set her 
on the road to becoming a big-time the- 
atrical producer. Actors, agents, com- 
posers, publishers—and, of course, psy- 
chiatrists—loved to mix with Adela and 
her third husband, Peter Holzer, who 
at one time or another has owned ship- 
ping and freight-forwarding companies 
Everything about Adela, who claims to 
be 43, reeks of wealth: her multicarat 
jewels, her Halston gowns, her Manhat- 
tan town house (the taxes alone are $14,- 
000), her country home in New Jersey, 
complete with pool, sauna, gym and ten- 
nis court. So when Adela started jab- 
bering to her friends about ingenious 
ways of making money, they listened 

And talk she did. In her galloping, 
heavily accented English, she liked to 
say: “Banks tell me I am a top business 
person. They say to me, you have such 
a mind. The bankers can’t even follow.’ 
Adela spun sugarplum stories of won- 
derful “deals” through which she could 
help people multiply their money by 
buying land in Spain and selling it for 
huge markups, or by shipping Japanese 
cars to Indonesia, or by getting into the 
import-export trade. And a lot of folks, 
credulous and captivated, begged to get 
in on the action 

Off-Broadway. Lately the author- 
ities also have become fascinated by 
Holzer’s off-Broadway affairs. New 
York Attorney General Louis Lefkowitz 
is investigating. Last week the Wa/l/ 
Street Journal splashed the story of her 
business affairs on Page One, reporting 
that Holzer talked friends into putting 
about $10 million into foreign ventures, 
many of which are hard to track down 
(Holzer says the total is closer to $2.5 
million.) 

Some of the investors did nicely in- 
deed: New York Book Publisher Nor- 
man Monash, who plans to bring out 
Adela’s heavily edited autobiography. 
says she helped him turn $50,000 into 
$190,000 in 13 months, though there is 
now a little problem about retrieving 
funds (from a recent real estate deal) 
that are blocked in Spain. But others 
have done much less well, and quite a 
few are afraid that they will never see 
their money again 

A research librarian heard about 
Holzer’s wizardry through a friend and 
invested $2,500 in what she understood 
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ADELA HOLZER AT NEW YORK HOME 
The trouble with angels. 


was a “cement deal.” The first $600 in 
profits was to have been mailed to het 
more than a year ago; so far she has 
not seen a cent, Guillermo Seco, a Man- 
hattan physician, made a $35,000 in- 
vestment through Holzer, who, he 
claims, sent him glowing earnings re- 
ports of the venture. But when it came 
time to collect his profits, he could not 
He sued and won a court judgment of 
$181,018. Holzer declines to discuss de- 
tails of precisely how her businesses 
work. But for Seco’s complaint she has 
litde regard: “With $35,000 invested, 
he already was getting back $180,000 
in three years!” 

A psychiatrist claims that she and 
her husband invested in a land deal with 
Holzer and made a “fantastic” profit 

but were charmed right out of it. Says 
she of Holzer: “Adela gave us a check 
for $100,000. Then she started to cry 
about how people were harassing her 
and her life was in danger, and she was 
desperately in need of money. So my 
husband, who is also a psychiatrist, en- 
dorsed the check and gave it right back 
to her.” 

Holzer, says the wife, sank that mon- 
ey into two land ventures in Spain, for 
which she raised a reported $1.9 mil- 
lion from more than 50 investors in the 
New York area. The psychiatrist be- 
came suspicious when she did not re- 
ceive payment checks on schedule 
Three weeks ago, she flew to Spain 
where, she says, she discovered that Hol- 
zer's businessman father had bought a 
small piece of land in his daughter's 
name for $50,000 or $60,000—nowhere 
near what was supposedly invested 
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For her part, Holzer concedes that 
there have been problems. She contends 
that, for example, she has had trouble 
getting money out of Indonesia because 
of political turmoil there. As she told 
Time Correspondent Mary Cronin: “I 
know many people have not received 
profits from last year. But most people 
have made three or four times their 
money. They have become very greedy 
One day I will write a book about greed.” 

Holzer vigorously denies accusations 
that she might have put part of the mon- 
ey into her Broadway productions. Her 
theatrical ventures have been largely a 
case of Hair today, gone tomorrow 
Since that hit, she has produced or in- 
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vested heavily in more than a dozen 
shows, of which only two, Sherlock 
Holmes and Sleuth, made money. She 
and other backers lost lavishly on her 
big productions—for example, $800,000 
on Dude and $500,000 on Brainchild 
So where has she got the money to cov- 
er her losses? She claims that business 
acumen has pulled her through. 

Undaunted, Holzer was talking last 
week of producing a new musical, Mer- 
ton of the Movies, anda play, Dirty Jokes. 
Protesting her lack of guile, Adela says: 
“I always help people, and I am getting 
always in problems for helping. But you 
see. In six weeks, it all be straightened 
out. Now I have good lawyers.” 


Motown Meets the Renaissance 


Detroit has more industry and less 
charm than any other large American 
metropolis, and its downtown is not re- 
garded as one of the world’s great gar- 
den spots. Businesses have been fleeing 
for years to the northern and western 
suburbs, with the result that the city cen- 
ter has become little more than a finan- 
cial hub by day, a graveyard at night 
Fortunately, Henry Ford II decided five 
years ago to preside over an enviable re- 
birth on the Detroit River, The big “cat- 
alyst,” as Ford put it, would be construc- 
tion of the $337 million Renaissance 
Center, consisting of shops, offices and 
the world’s tallest hotel, all designed by 
John Portman, the Atlanta architect- 
planner-financier 

This week “Ren Cen” celebrates its 
official dedication—though hammers 
and drills still echo through many of the 
project’s cavernous passages. The 73- 
story Detroit Plaza Hotel has only three- 
quarters of its 1.400 rooms ready for oc- 
cupancy. A reflective-glass cylinder, the 
hotel has an eight-story atrium lobby 
with a central pond and curved balco- 
nies—all standard elements of the style 
of Portman.* Few shops and restaurants 
have opened their doors, since the 350,- 
000-sq.-ft., tri-level mall housing most 
of them is still under construction. Ren 





Portman also built the second tallest hotel. At- 
lanta’s 70-story Peachtree Center Plaza Hotel 


Cen’s four 39-story, octagonal office tow- 
ers are finished, but only 68° of this is 
rented—much of that because Ford Mo- 
tor Co. leased a whole tower for 1,700 
employees (many of whom would have 
preferred to stay in Dearborn, eleven 
miles from the city center) 

All the same, Ren Cen is a prodi- 
gious accomplishment. Henry Ford is a 
man of considerable force, and when he 
talked about business showing a com- 
mitment to the salvation of downtown 
Detroit, other people listened. First he 
set up the Detroit Downtown Develop- 
ment Corp. as a subsidiary of Ford 
Motor and assigned top real estate and 
financial people to staff it. Next he dis- 
cussed the project with his competitor, 
Richard C. Gerstenberg, then chairman 
of General Motors, over lunch at the GM 
building; by dessert, Gerstenberg had 
pledged his active support. Four months 
later, GM announced that it would in- 
vest $6 million and form a subsidiary of 
its own. (Gerstenberg eventually put up 
another $6 million.) With Ford Motor 
as the managing partner, legions of oth- 
er mega-corporations pitched into Ren 
Cen as limited partners: Allied Chem- 
ical, Amoco, Burroughs, Goodyear, Gulf 
& Western, Kresge 

The result: one of the biggest pri- 
vately financed urban-development 
deals in history. Ren Cen’s first mort- 






REN CEN TOWERS OVER DECAY 
Aiming for an enviable rebirth. 


gage loan came to $200 million, which 
Ford and friends say is the largest mort- 
gage ever awarded to a single real es- 
tate project. Twenty-eight banks had to 
share the load for the up-front construc- 
tion loan that the mortgage will cover 
Among them: Chase Manhattan, Mor- 
gan Guaranty, First National of Chica- 
go and Bank of America. The 51 Ren 
Cen partners, for their part, coughed up 
$114 million in equity, much of it in stag- 
gered amounts as costs surged. Said one 
banking partner, watching his contribu- 
tions swell and anticipating little return 
for years and years: “We look on it asa 
write-off,” 

Ren Cen’s detractors cite various 
drawbacks. Some companies have al- 
ready vacated office space in other 
downtown buildings to take up lodging 
in Ren Cen; that scarcely does much to 
invigorate other quarters of central 
Detroit. To keep older commercial 
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years, yet we now use it for 
only 20% of our needs. 
Another under-used source is 
nuclear energy, which we use 
for less than 4% of our needs. 


REALITY: Coal must be allowed to 
assume the load long carried by oil 
and gas. However, despite its 
abundance, a reliable evaluation 
of our ability to increase coal 
production and transportation fast 
enough makes obvious the need 
for increased nuclear energy to 
share part of the load. 


FACT: The substitution of coal and 
uranium for gas and oil can be 
accomplished with maximum 
flexibility, minimum time, and 
the least disruption to our total 
economy by their conversion 
to electricity. 


REALITY: It took 50 years for this 
nation to shift from wood to coal. It 
took 50 years to shift from coal to 
oil. Now we do not have 50 years to 
shift from oil to anything else. We 
have 10—or 15 at the most. Elec- 
tricity is our most convenient and 
efficient vehicle for conversion, 
transportation and utilization of 
available resources. 


FACT: Conservation of energy and 
ending waste are absolute 
necessities. They are, in them- 
selves, a source of energy. 


REALITY: If we continue to 
squander and waste, any effort to 
increase the supply to meet grow- 
ing demands will result in wheel 
spinning. 


FACT: The more we conserve and 
eliminate energy waste the 
less building of expensive 
energy-producing plants will 
be necessary. But even the 
ultimate in conservation 
cannot eliminate the need to 
build power generation for the 
future. 


REALITY: A growing population, 
and increasing labor force, and 
more opportunity for our dis- 
advantaged call for a healthy 
economy—which will require the 
application of more energy than 
can be obtained from vital conser- 
vation. In the last analysis, con- 
servation does not generate 
additional energy any more than 
saving increases your take-home 
pay. 


FACT: Power supply facilities can- 
not be built overnight. Ten to 
twelve years are needed for a 
nuclear plant, five to six for a 
coal-fired plant, and four to 
five years for a major trans- 
mission line. If everyone along 
the way is reasonable and 
cooperative. 


REALITY: Time is a problem, a 
basic element of the energy peril 
Americans respond heroically to 
immediate needs, but not well 

to situations that will become 
critical in five to ten years. Unfor- 
tunately, once energy supply be- 
comes critical it will remain criti- 
cal for a long time because of 





construction leadtimes. The 
longer the delay the greater the 
danger. 


FACT: There is a clear connection 
between the availability of 
applied energy and jobs, 
standard of living, general 
economic strength. 

REALITY: If we are to live in a 

better America, we must recognize 

that the carefully planned con- 
struction of environmentally 
sound power units which will in- 
sure an adequate supply of energy 
in the years ahead is crucial to the 
solution of our energy peril. 


We await eagerly President 
Carter's comprehensive energy 
policy. We are encouraged by 
indications of the direction it 
will take. 


It is our sincere hope that reason- 
able men will accept with rea- 
sonableness the adjustments and 
sacrifices that will be necessary. 
And that all will recognize that 
time is the enemy which forces an 
attack upon both halves of the 
energy problem simultaneously: 
demand, by conservation—supply, 
by construction. 


With unswerving faith in the 
American people, and in the 
bright future of our nation, we 
pledge to dedicate our knowledge 
and depth of experience in electric 
power needs, generation and 
transmission to a land of greater 
opportunity for all men. 


And for their children. 


American Electric Power System 


Serving 6.2 million people in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 





HENRY FORD Il, REN CEN’S PRIME MOVER, IN WALKWAY OVER DETROIT PLAZA HOTEL 


buildings competitive, the city has given 
them real estate tax breaks, depleting to- 
tal assessed valuations in town (outside 
Ren Cen, that is) by $6 million. Critics 
contend that the self-contained charac- 
ter of Ren Cen will do little to encourage 
people to use the rest of downtown De- 
troit, which remains a fear-filled area 
despite a recent slowdown in violent 
crimes. And the center’s rentals to date 
fall short of expectations 

The center's supporters concede that 
it is too early to call the project a suc- 
cess. Says Ford Financial Expert Stan- 
ley Seneker: “We are looking ahead to 
something like four or five years to make 
this a reasonable business proposition.” 
Ren Cen, however, was intended not to 
enrich its backers but to revitalize the 
city. Here, too, judgment of its effective- 
ness is premature, but there are already 
a few stirrings of rebirth downtown. A 
new riverfront plaza is under construc- 
tion near by; it boasts an obelisk and a 
fountain by the noted sculptor Isamu 
Noguchi. Part of Woodward Avenue 
will soon become a covered mall, and 
streets leading into colorful Greektown 
will be widened to encourage traffic. The 
University of Detroit put $5 million into 
its old law school building, adjacent to 
Ren Cen, mainly because the project 
was going up. Ren Cen’s creators are 
confident that ultimately 75% of its ten- 
ants will be emigrants from the suburbs 
or businesses that had verged on flight 
from downtown 

Art from Italy. Henry Ford and his 
colleagues are in a mood for celebra- 
tion. This week Bob Hope will zing his 
one-liners in the hotel’s vast Renais 
sance Ballroom at a $300-per-couple 
dinner to benefit the Detroit Symphony 
One guest will be Elio Gabbuggiani 
mayor of Detroit's “sister city” of Flor- 
ence, Italy, who was initially refused a 
visa by U.S. authorities because he is a 
Communist, With the mayor comes a 
loan of the priceless bronze Boy with a 
Dolphin by Renaissance Sculptor An 
drea del Verrocchio. The Detroiters had 
thought that they had the loan of Don- 
atello’s David locked up—a sure-fire 
draw for the new Ren Cen—but the Ital- 
ian culture ministry said no 
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CONSUMERISM 


The New Interventionists 


Advocates of a federal Agency for 
Consumer Advocacy have never had 
easy going. Since 1970, bills to create 
such a watchdog have passed the House 
or Senate several times, only to wither 
in conference committees or under 
threat of a presidential veto. But per- 
sistence pays. Last week the future sud- 
denly seemed brighter when President 
Carter, fulfilling a campaign promise, 
called for setting up a federal body to 
guard consumer interests 

The statement amounted to a pres- 
idential endorsement of bills also intro- 
duced last week in both houses, and 
cheered congressional sponsors enough 
for them to predict quick passage. That 
may prove to be easier said than done 
A Lou Harris poll in January showed 
63% of the public in favor of an Agen- 
cy for Consumer Advocacy and 17% op- 
posed. But support could well decline as 
debate intensifies and voters begin to 
look at how the ACA would function 

Since everyone is a consumer, its po- 
tential reach would be broad indeed 
Specifically, its task would be to mon- 
itor the actions of other governmental 
departments for abuses of their powers 


CONSUMER AFFAIRS AIDE PETERSON 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


at the consumers’ expense. The agency 
would not be able to sue private com- 
panies, but it could go to court to chal- 
lenge the decisions of regulatory bodies 
For example, if a telephone company 
were to ask for rate increases that the 
ACA felt were excessive. the ACA could 
appear before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to oppose the appli- 
cation. If overruled, the new body would 
be empowered to appeal to the courts 
Says New York Congressman Benjamin 
Rosenthal, a co-sponsor in the House 
“We see it as an advocacy agency, a 
small group of interventionist lawyers 
who are going to be very discreet in pick- 
ing and choosing their cases.” 

The bill's critics, notably many cor- 
porate executives, see it as a monster in 
the making. Any company that needs 
government approval to raise or lower 
a price, change an interstate route, get 
an export license or win permission to 
market a drug, could be subject to ACA’s 
watchful eye. So too would companies 
that have to meet Government safety 
standards for their products. Complains 
General Foods Chairman James Fergu- 
son, an outspoken critic: “The cost of vir- 
tually nonstop litigation would increase 
enormously the expense of running any 
business and the price of goods to the 
consumer, while the costs on the Gov- 
ernment side would raise his taxes as 
well.” 

Campaign Pledge. A new layer of 
bureaucracy is the very thing Carter 
wants least. On the same day that he en- 
dorsed ACA, the President also signed 
legislation enabling him to follow 
through on another campaign pledge 

to reorganize and reduce the size of 
the Federal Government. Carter pro- 
posed initial funding of only $11 mil- 
lion or $12 million annually for ACA 
Said Esther Peterson, the new presiden 
al assistant for consumer affairs, whose 
task will be to lobby the proposal on 
Capitol Hill: “I am not for Big Business 
or Big Bureaucracy. We have to start 
small.” If past experience is any guide 
keeping it small may turn out to be hard- 
er than creating it 


ACA SUPPORTER BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL 
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The Perils of Rising Protectionism 


Too many supporters of free trade tend to be fair-weather 
friends. When the economic climate is sunny, nations are de- 
lighted to trade as much as possible with one another. But 
when a recession chill sets in, they hunker down and try to pro- 
tect themselves from their neighbors’ goods. That is what hap- 
pened as a result of the severe 1973-75 recession; trading bar- 
riers were partially rebuilt, and they are beginning to have a 
permanent look. The world could become much more protec- 
tionist, especially if the U.S. goes along with the trend. 

On record, Jimmy Carter is a free-trader, He is also com- 
mitted to reducing U.S. unemployment, and growing imports 
threaten jobs. How to reconcile these conflicting responsibil- 
ities is one of his most acute dilemmas. So far he has leaned 
to free trade. By refusing to impose a higher tariff or fixed quo- 
tas on imported footwear, he relieved many U.S. friends 
abroad. “A victory for us and the  jeisbQitomsuunalonss 
American consumer,” exulted Niveo 
Friedrich, head of a Brazilian shoe 
manufacturers’ association. Though 
the President’s decision is likely to 
stick, he can be overridden by Con- 
gress, where protectionist pressures 
are traditionally strong. Free trade 
has won a round, but the outcome of 
the larger fight remains in doubt. 

People tend to forget how impor- 
tant free trade is to the economic and 
political health of the globe. History 
abounds with evidence of the folly 
of protectionism. Ever-higher trade 
barriers, climaxed by the U.S. Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930, helped 
bring on the Depression and the 
World War that followed. Since then, 
the U.S. has been committed, with 
occasional lapses, to trade liberaliza- 
tion. Even so, Carter is under more 
pressure than previous postwar Pres- 
idents to modify U.S. policy. Some 
of the most forceful protesters are his 
own political allies, especially labor. 

For Carter, not only do shoes 
pinch but sugar has soured and tele- 
vision sets are on the blink. Protec- 
tionists are demanding higher tariffs 
to help these and other American products. Since 1968 foreign 
shoe manufacturers have increased their share of the U.S. mar- 
ket from 22% to 46%; during that time, 300 American shoe 
factories have closed, with the grim loss of 70,000 jobs. Foreign 
color-TV sets—made mostly in Japan, Taiwan and Korea 
—accounted for 18% of U.S. sales in 1975; they surged to 42% 
last year. With sugar imports pushing the price down to 12¢ 
per Ib., domestic producers claim they cannot cover costs. 

The protectionists have been backed by the International 
Trade Commission, a six-member group empowered by the 
1974 Trade Act to recommend relief for industries threat- 
ened by imports. The ITC suggested that 265.6 million pairs 
of shoes—the 1974 level of imports—be permitted to enter 
the US. at the current 10% tariff. The duty would be qua- 
drupled to 40% for additional footwear; for color-TV sets, it 
would be quintupled to 25%; and the annual 7 million-ton 
sugar quota for imports would be cut by more than one-third. 
The ITC estimates that if its tariff is adopted for shoes, 5,100 
jobs will be saved and an equal number will be created as 
US. firms pick up some of the foreign business. 

America, the protectionists argue, is living in a free-trade 
fool's paradise; other nations casually resort to a variety of 
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“That man in the White House!” 


ruses to keep out unwanted goods, No fewer than 850 non- 
tariff barriers have been uncovered that do not necessarily 
break the letter of the law of free trade but certainly tax its spir- 
it. Foreign governments may subsidize export industries by 
waiving taxes or granting easy bank loans. They may impose 
cumbersome safety standards, customs procedures and pack- 
ing and labeling regulations. Japan, for example, insists on 
its own chemical analysis of imported perfumes and cosmet- 
ics; the delays in completing the tests discourage many for- 
eign companies from seeking sales. 

If free trade is imperfect, however, the cost of protection- 
ism is prohibitive. The ITC proposals would add another $1 to 
the store price of casual shoes made abroad; shoe retailers, who 
oppose a tariff raise, estimate that the annual footwear bill for 
American consumers would increase by $500 million. At least 
another $40 would be added to the 
cost of an imported color-TV set; the 
price of sugar would edge up to near- 
ly 124¢ per Ib., at a cost to consum- 
ers of $110 million a year. 

One act of protectionism encour- 
ages another nation to retaliate so 
that any gain is canceled out. Spain 
imports three times as much from the 
US. as it exports. If its shoe sales to 
the U'S. are seriously curtailed, it can 
buy elsewhere—hurting American 
export industries. Trade restrictions 
ensure the survival of the least fit: 
businesses that cannot compete on 
their own in the world economy, This 
kind of coddling of inefficiency leads 
eventually to economic stagnation. In 
sum, protectionism is often a matter 
of robbing a productive Peter to pay 
a nonproductive Paul. 

Restrictions also damage the so- 
cieties that can least afford economic 
setbacks: the developing nations. 
Shoemaking, for instance, is well suit- 
ed to Third World nations because 
it requires little capital and manpow- 
er is plentiful. South Korea and Tai- 
wan, whose rapid economic progress 
has set an example for the entire un- 
derdeveloped world, are utterly dependent on the U.S. mar- 
ket for the sale of shoes. In just nine years, Brazil has created 
from virtually nothing a $170 million shoe export business. 
Brazil recognizes that America, its best customer for shoes, 
cannot indefinitely absorb its footwear and is now making a 
strenuous effort to find other markets. As a Hong Kong tex- 
tile manufacturer says: “We know we cannot just flood the 
world, but we do think we should be entitled to a fair share 
of the annual growth.” 

The cause of free trade is helped by some give and take on 
all sides. In preference to trade barriers, President Carter is 
trying to work out agreements with other nations to cut back 
exports that genuinely harm home industries. This is no easy 
undertaking; last week in Tokyo, U.S. negotiations with Japan 
over color-TV sets broke down, at least temporarily. Such in- 
formal arrangements, based on cooperation instead of retali- 
ation, represent something of a concession to protectionism, 
but they are sometimes necessary to avoid its worst excesses. 
Of course. a better way would be a mass and mutual dismem- 
berment of all trade barriers, visible and invisible. In trade as 
in politics, fairness is the name of the game. and everybody 
should know how to play it. Edwin Warner 
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THE SHIP THAT 
BROUGHT AMERICA 
ITS TASTE FOR 
SCOTCH. 


December 5, 1933 was a noteworthy day for 
Scotch drinkers. For it was the first time in 13 years 
that drinking it was legal. Prohibition was repealed. 

Perhaps even more noteworthy: it was the day 
Cutty Sark landed in America. A Scots Whisky already 
legendary in other civilised parts of the world. 

Scotch had been imported into this country before, 
but had also been largely ignored. Cutty Sark, however, 
with its particular smoothness, soon captured a large 
and loyal following of Americans with good taste. 

Today, wherever you go in America, you will find 
the bottle with the famous ship ‘‘Cutty Sark”’ on the 
label. And the distinctive Scots Whisky inside. 

Who would have thought back in 1933 that some- 
day people would be able to cross the United States 
without changing ships? 


CUTTY SARK. c SARK ' s 2 , $s 
ENGLAND. 86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION NEW YORK. N.Y 














ALPHONSO SMITH AFTER SERVIN 














Super-Seniors: Age Will Be Served 


Littke wonder that he is ranked 
No. |. During practice sessions last 
week, he hit 100 forehand and 100 back- 
hand shots—all with his racquet cover 
on to make swinging more difficult. Re- 
moving the cover, he stroked another 
200 balls before loosening up his shoul- 
der with 25 practice serves. Then he lim- 
bered up his legs—already toughened by 
twice-weekly circuits of a 4'4-mile-long 
cross-country ski trail—with 100 or so 
turns of a jump rope. Finally he took to 
the court for several brisk sets of tennis 
Still, though he is as hard as a spike at 
6 ft.. 170 Ibs.. the champ was not sat- 
isfied, “My return of serve is out the win- 
dow, and I'm not in shape.” he com- 
plained. “I need to lose six or seven 
pounds this month to get ready for the 
outdoor season.” 

Jimmy Connors? Brian Gottfried? 
Bjorn Borg? They should live so long 
The tireless champ is Clarence Chaf- 
fee, 75, who dominates U.S. grass and 
clay courts in the 75-and-over division, 
and was winning matches when the par- 
ents of today’s stars were in diapers 
Chaffee, the retired tennis, squash and 
soccer coach at Williams College 
(Mass.). is one of the most remarkable 
of the 1,200 or so Super-Seniors—play- 
ers who are at least 55 years old and 
still compete in tournament tennis. In 
the five years since the Super-Senior or- 
ganization was founded, divisions have 
been formed first for free-swinging 60s 
then for 65s. 70s and 75s. This year 
Super-Senior President C. Alphonso 
(“Smithy”) Smith, who as a mere strip- 
ling of 68 has already won some 30 na- 
tional championships, has organized the 
80s. surely the sport’s most exclusive fra- 
ternity. To mark the inaugural, Smithy, 
as nonplaying captain, is taking a team 
consisting of Henry Doyle, 81. and Trav- 
is Smith, 80, to England this June 
There, as a side event to the Wimble- 
don tournament, they will confront a 
team of English octogenarians 

Pacemakers and Corsets. In ad- 
dition to their long experience, Super- 
Seniors bring to the court a variety of 
infirmities. Travis Smith, who enters 15 
to 18 tournaments a year, totes to each 
event a set of electrocardiograms for the 
benefit of local doctors—should their as- 
sistance be needed. His only real prob- 
lem since a heart attack 15 years ago 
arose when his first implanted pacemak- 
er proved inadequate for his vigorous 
regimen. Pacemaker No. 2. he says. 
works just fine. When Chaffee plays, he 
wears a steel-ribbed corset to support 
his back; he has a displaced vertebra 
Yet he is able to intimidate most of his 
baseline-hugging contemporaries by 
constantly rushing the net. Says Smithy 
“Before Chaffee, the only time the 75s 


HENRY DOYLE AT THE BASELINE 


came to the net was to shake hands af- 
ter the match.” 

The scourge of the 70s group. Bud- 
dy Goeltz. 71. wears a hearing aid. It fal- 
tered during the finals of the U.S. Clay 
Court Championships last fall, prevent- 
ing him from hearing any of the lines- 
men’s calls. He still won, 6-0, 6-0. beat- 
ing Sam Shore, 71. Bitsy Grant, 66. a 
member of the U.S. Davis Cup team in 
the mid-1930s, has had cataract oper- 
ations on both eyes, and wears sunglass- 
es and a sun visor on the court. But none 
of the ailments of the Super-Seniors is 
as celebrated as that of L. Roe Camp- 
bell, 77, secretary-treasurer of the orga- 
nization, who three years ago faced sur- 
gery to lock his right wrist in place 
Undaunted, Campbell arrived at the 
hospital on the day of the operation car- 
rying a tennis racquet. Instructing the 
surgeon to watch closely, he held the rac- 
quet in an Eastern forehand grip. “Lock 
the wrist just so.” he ordered. Camp- 
bell’s forehand, opponents complain 
has never been more effective 

Final Match. Super-Seniors were 
saddened this season when two nation 
ally ranked players in the 70s category 
A.L. (“Red”) Enloe and Steve Gary, 
died on the court of heart attacks while 
competing in the Florida winter circuit 
Their deaths led the U.S. Tennis As- 
sociation to issue a ruling last month lim- 
iting Super-Senior players 65 and over 
to one singles and one doubles match a 
day during a national tournament. Toa 
man, Super-Senior players say the heart 
attacks and strokes that occur occasion- 
ally on the courts would probably have 
happened anyway—at a desk or even 
in bed. They insist that the tennis court 
is where they want to face the ultimate 
match point anyway—preferably just af- 
ter they have aced their opponent 

Indeed, medical studies show that 
most aged but active tennis players are 
in exceptionally good health. A team of 
orthopedic surgeons examining compet- 
itors at the National Clay Court Cham- 
pionships for 70s and 75s last fall found 
that their circulation, coordination and 
memory were superior to those of their 
more sedentary contemporaries 

Though Super-Seniors have as in- 
tense an aversion to losing as today’s 
well-paid professionals, they make their 
own line calls, rarely dispute a referee's 
ruling and never indulge in Nastase-like 
tantrums. That gentlemanly attitude 
makes life easier for Alphonso Smith. 
who will supervise the U.S. Clay Court 
Championships for 70s, 75s and 80s this 
September in Charlottesville, Va. “But 
the real reason I like the Super-Seniors.” 
he says with tongue tucked firmly in 
cheek, “is that you don’t have to worry 
about getting harassed by the parents.” 
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‘Enriched Flavor’ 


~_ Tobacco Gives 
Merit Significant 


Taste Edge. 


Extensive taste tests show MERIT outflavors 
conventional low tar cigarettes. 





Full tobacco flavor in a low tar 
cigarette. 

That's the remarkable MERIT 
breakthrough. 

A breakthrough made possible by 
over twelve years of intensive 
research into the components of 
cigarette smoke that contribute most 
to flavor. 

The result: ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. 

MERIT and MERIT 100% are 
packed with ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 
Tobacco fortified with extra flavor. 
Tobacco that for the first time delivers 
flavor you just wouldnt expect ina 
low tar cigarette. 

Tests among thousands of smokers 
like yourself proved it. 
© Philip Morris Inc, 1977 





If you're looking to become a low 
tar smoker or dont particularly enjoy 
the taste of the low tar brand you're 
now smoking, you'll be interested. 

Taste -Test Proof 

MERIT and MERIT 100s were 
tested against a number of higher 
tar brands. The results proved 
conclusively that ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco does boost taste without the 
usual increase in tar. 

Overall, smokers reported they 
liked the taste of both MERIT and 
MERIT 100s as much as the taste of 
the higher tar cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% more 
tar than MERIT: 

Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched 
Flavor’ tobacco. And you can taste it. 


LOW TAR“ENRICHED FLAVOR’ 


MERIT 


Kings & 1OO's 


Kings: 8 mg‘"tar;' 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec: 76 
100's: 12 mg?"tar; 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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PILOT-PHILOSOPHER RICHARD BACH AND HIS WINGS TO HOLLYWOOD 
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“There was a Master come unto the 
earth, born in the holy land of Indiana, 
raised in the mystical hills east of Fort 
Wayne.” So begins //lusions, the Adven- 
tures of a Reluctant Messiah (Delacorte 
Press; $5.95), by the man who gave the 
world Jonathan Livingston Seagull. Rich- 
ard Bach’s latest whimsy is about an au- 
tomobile mechanic named Donald Shi- 
moda who barnstorms around the 
Midwest and preaches homilies. An old 
barnstormer himself, Bach used to 
dream of meeting just such a man to an- 
swer his questions like: “Why are we liv- 
ing?” Responding to his own questions 
he has his character Shimoda explain 
that we are all “game-playing, fun-hav- 
ing creatures, we are the otters of the 
universe.” Meanwhile, the fun-having 
author has bought himself an old U.S 
Air Force T-33 jet trainer to whisk back 
and forth between his Winter Haven 
Fla.. home and Hollywood, to film his 
Illusions 

s 

That young lady caught with her 
pants down is Australian-born Actress 
Belinda Baver in the movie made from 
Richard Condon's Winter Kills. When 
a wealthy heir (Jeff Bridges) takes her 
out to lunch, the stuffy maitre d’ tries to 
kick her out for wearing a pantsuit. Be- 
linda blithely drops her trousers and sits 
down anyway. “It was a wonderful mo- 
ment,” recalls the sometime model, “but 
then I’m an exhibitionist.” She is also a 
perfectionist: for her first film role—Be- 
linda, 26, plays a reporter for a national 
newsmagazine—she spent days observ- 
ing journalists. “I learned that women 


KELLER RELAXES AFTER BLACK SUNDAY 





reporters are everything from sweet lit- 
tle old ladies to dynamic young women,” 
she says. “Whatever they are, they al- 
ways have to think fast.” 
a 

“When I acted in France, I played 
romantic roles and comedy. But here in 
the U.S... | am the mean lady,” says 
Swiss-born Actress Marthe Keller, 30 
Mean is perhaps not quite the word for 
her roles as a double agent in Mara- 
thon Man and as a Palestinian terrorist 
in Black Sunday. “1 couldn’t connect 
with that part, it was so violent,” she 
says. “I played it cold, without emotion, 
like I would do Lady Macbeth.” Her 
next appearance will be in Bobby Deer- 
field with her real-life love Al Pacino 
She is also signed to play in Director 
Billy Wilder's movie of Thomas Tryon’s 
bestseller Crowned Heads. Her role: Fe- 
dora, a mysterious Hollywood actress 
who has in her something of Garbo, Die- 
trich and Gloria Swanson 

on 

Taxation without representation! 
Once again that shrill cry was heard 
from rebellious New Englanders as 
some of the residents of Nantucket and 
Martha's Vineyard voted last week to se- 
cede from Massachusetts—and sported 
secession bumper stickers. They were 
protesting a redistricting plan under 
which Martha's Vineyard would lose the 
seat that it has had in the state legis- 
lature for 285 years (TIME, March 21) 
In the unlikely event the islands cast 
themselves off, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
have offered to take them under their 
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CO-STARS JEFF BRIDGES AND BELINDA BAUER OUT TO LUNCH 
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MILLION-DOLLAR MARGAUX HEMINGWAY GOES ON LOCATION FOR BABE 


banner. Meanwhile, some of the sum- 
mer crowd are lobbying for total tnde- 
pendence. Says Opera Singer Beverly 
Sills: “If we do secede, I'm putting in 
my bid for Minister of Culture.” Col 
umnist Art Buchwald, another summer 





resident, says that as the new nation of 


Martha's Tucket, “We could get foreign 


aid.’ What to do with it? Answers Art 





‘We'll split it up, of course, and deposit 
it in numbered Swiss bank accounts.” 
. 

Bells of all sorts will soon be ring- 
ing for Muhammad Ali. Wedding chimes 
for Mr. l-Am-The-Greatest and ex 
Beauty Queen Veronica Porche, 21, will 
sound in Los Angeles “some time in 
June, maybe the 10th,” announced Ali 
last week. But the twice-wed champ 
seemed more concerned with bells in the 
ring. On May 16 he will defend his 
heavyweight title at Capital Centre in 
Landover, Md., against Spain's Alfredo 


Evangelista. “I think I'll get into the ring 
and knock him down, but I just don't 
know,” he said with uncharacteristic 


“He's 22 and I'm 35 and he’s 
It's exactly like 


modesty 
killed hisself training 
Rocky.” Or so he hopes 
a 

The young lady from Ketchum, Ida 
ho, is dusting off some old tricks. Mar- 
gaux Hemingway, 22. is still busy ecarn- 
ing her million dollars posing in the 
snow for Fabergé’s new Babe commer- 
cials. But what she really wants to do is 
sing and act. At a taping of the Mike 


Douglas Show \ast week, to be aired 
April 28, she crooned an old “swing 
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song” she used to sing in the cowboy 
bars back home. “Singing is a real up 
per. It makes me feel dizzy and ener 
getic,” says Margaux. As for acting, she 
is undeterred by the unpromising re 
views she got in the film Lipstick and is 
hoping to do a western. “I have an af- 
finity for that sort of era,” says Ernest 
Hemingway's granddaughter. “I'd like to 
play a cowboy, I mean cowgirl. Um, 
cowperson? 








a 

When in Rome , but when in San 
Francisco, improvise. At least that was 
what Italian Director Lina Wertmuller 
did on the set of A Night Full of Rain 
While shooting a scene with Actor Gian- 
carlo Giannini atop a 52-story skyscrap- 
er, Lina decided that the Bank of Amer- 
ica building simply wasn’t high enough 
“| had to stand on top of an 18-ft. tow- 
er she had built on top of it,” complains 
Giancarlo, who starred in Seven Beau- 
ties, Swept Away and three other Wert- 
muller movies. “That's typical of Lina 
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GIANNINI BETWEEN EMBRACES WITH BERGEN 


to alter everything she finds, even a sky- 
scraper.’’ When it came to filming scenes 
with Co-Star Candice Bergen, the per- 
fectionist director was equally demand- 
ing. Says Giannini: “We must have em- 
braced each other 600 times.” 
a 

Most dancers do their pliés at the 
bar, but one of the New York City Bal- 
let's principal dancers also practices hers 
in the pool. In the Water Beauty Book 
(St. Martin’s Press; $10), Allegra Kent, 
39, demonstrates how she keeps in shape 
with aquatic acrobatics, using plastic 
water wings. “I try to undulate like a 
sea anemone with them,” she says 
“When I wear them, I feel that I'm ina 
different world. It’s kind of like floating 
around in outer space, only wetter.” 


NEW YORK CITY BALLET’S ALLEGRA KENT SHAPES UP LIKE A SEA ANEMONE 




















“LET'S HEAR IT FOR THE BRITCHES” 


On the Rock Road with Dolly Parton 


“What other star do you know who 
would eat at the counter with the band?” 
Guitarist Rod Smarr is talking about the 
big little blonde on the stool waving back 
at the truckers. She looks like something 
Andy Warhol might have created in hom- 
age to both Marilyn Monroe and Mae 
West. She is in fact Dolly Parton, the 
reigning queen of country music 

Dolly has been on the road since Jan- 
uary. Touring has been a way of life for 
her for a decade, but this time it is dif- 
Serent. She has split with her mentor and 
partner Porter Wagoner. She has re- 
placed her Travelin’ Family Band—in- 
cluding two sisters, two brothers, one cous- 
in—with the rock-sayvyy Gypsy Fever 
band. This week she reaches the Roxy in 
Los Angeles to begin a series of appear- 
ances at the citadels of U.S. rock. At 31, 
Dolly is out to become, in the hyperbole 
of the trade, a megastar. That means she 
wants the rock audience. Curious about 
how the quest was going, TIME Corre- 
spondent Jean Vallely accompanied 
Dolly part of the way. Vallely’s report 


Dolly’s bus is equipped with a color 
TV, cassette player, reel-to-reel tape 
deck, CB radio and ice chest (soft drinks, 
beer and wine). It has two bathrooms 
and sleeps eleven. Dolly has her own 
room. There is a closet for her 20 cos- 
tumes and four wigs. About the only way 
the bus looks like a bus is that it has the 
familiar lighted sign: WATCH STEPS 

At 8 a.m. the bus pulls into a Hol- 
iday Inn in Battle Creek, Mich. It has 





been traveling all night from Peoria, Ll 
Several band members drag themselves 
into the clean sheets of the hotel. Dolly 
sleeps on the bus until 2:30 p.m. She ap- 
pears in the hotel dining room looking 
perfect and is promptly mobbed. A 
woman named Ruby asks for Dolly’s au- 
tograph. Dolly signs. An hour and many 
autographs later, Ruby gets up to leave 
Dolly yells, “Bye, Ruby. Have a nice 
day.” Ruby is radiant 

Hot Pink. A Dolly Parton concert 
is a treat, like a hot-fudge sundae after 
a month of dieting. As the lights come 
up, the band tears into Jackie Wilson's 
old rhythm-and-blues specialty Higher 
and Higher. Dolly is backstage strutting 
about, slapping her thighs, her hands, 
an amplifier, anything. Suddenly, on 
cue, she leaps onstage and takes Higher 
and Higher even higher 

Those who have never seen Dolly 
gasp. That mountain of a teased blond 
wig and the hot-pink, jeweled jumpsuit 
are spectacular. Only five feet tall, she 
totters atop five-inch gold heels. Swing- 
ing into All J Can Do, she catches the 
eyes of the people in the front rows and 
plays to them, talking, teasing 

Next comes Jolene, which has a 
haunting Ghost Riders in the Sky flavor 
People recognize this song, a big hit for 
Dolly in 1973. “This is about a woman 
who tried to steal my man,” Dolly cries 
out. “She pulled my wig off and almost 
beat me to death with it. I fought that 
woman like a wildcat. I had another wig, 
but I didn’t want another man.” People 
love it. The flash of Instamatic cameras 
is almost as blinding as Dolly’s finery. It 
is nota Nikon crowd 

To change the beat, Dolly heads for 
a tall stool. Hoisting a leg, she pauses 
“You know, these britches weren't al- 
ways this tight—only since I got into 
them.” That draws whoops but she cries 
out, “Let’s hear it for the britches that 
held up!” The folks let her hear it 

By now Dolly is ready for Light ofa 
Clear Blue Morning, the declaration of 
artistic independence that leads off her 
latest RCA album, New Harvest First 
Gathering. It opens with a piano solo of 
almost folklike simplicity. Her singing 
is at first similarly low-keyed 


It’s been a long dark night, and 
I ve been waiting for the 
morning 

It’s been a long hard fight, but I 
see a brand-new day 
adawning 


Then, at the chorus. she and the band 
let loose—the drums thumping, the pi- 
ano cascading up and down the scale 

If anyone in the audience has an ob- 
Jection to Dolly’s new musical style, it 
is not detectable in the heavy bursts of 


“1 WANT TO HAVE DONE IT ALL” 











Nonetheless, her reach for the 
show-business sky is a 
gamble. Country fans are music’s most 
loyal, especially to a singer who comes 
from a three-room shack in Tennessee 
as Dolly does. But their tastes and pref- 
erences are not lightly ignored. Dolly 
knows that and says imploringly, “I 
don't want to leave the country. I want 
to take the country with me.” Her voice 
has always been a high, accurate chirp 
that is sometimes tremulous with pas- 
sion or nasal with determination or 
sweetly childlike with tenderness. Emo 
tionally, it always cuts deep 

Buzzing Basses. Her new style is 
really not all that radical. considering 
the cross-fertilization of modes that 
country rock has brought in recent years 
If Elton John or the Rolling Stones can 
dabble in country, why can’t Dolly flirt 
with rock? She does it expertly, as her 
New Harvest album makes clear. Those 
pounding drums and buzzing electric 
basses on her own How Does It Feel do 
not disguise Dolly's country touch, just 
give it greater aural depth 

Back in the dressing room, Dolly 
eagerly signs autographs. A woman asks 
her where she got such great finger- 
nails. “It's easy.” laughs Dolly. “Thirty- 
five dollars a set.” Then it’s back to 
the bus for the long trip home to Nash- 
ville. Dolly settles into her quarters and 
a long night's talk. “Its a gimmick, 
she says, pointing to her huge wig. “It 
takes pure gall to go around under 
this. I always had a big hairdo. When 
the style went out, I still loved it. Wigs 
are great. I can get ready in 15 min 
utes, faster than any woman I know 
Her own hair is shoulder length and 
light brown. She bleaches it almost white 
and combs her real hair over the front 
of her wig, 

As the bus pulls into Nashville, Dol 
ly gets excited. Soon she will be with 
her husband Carl on their 70-acre farm 
Carl Dean, who Dolly says has never 
seen her perform, owns an asphalt-pay 
ing company and has built their 23- 
room house. Dolly does not spend much 
time there, but when she does she just 
likes to walk around and play a little 
tennis. She does not hang out with 
other country-music folks. When at 
home, she invites her family and close 
friends over. Says she: “I ain't no house- 
wife, but I cook real good country food.” 

This time she hits the road again 
after just one night in her own bed. She 
has that date at the Roxy in Los An- 
geles, plus several guest shots on tele- 
vision. Coming up in May is a tour of 
Europe. Says Dolly: “Sure I'm in it for 
the money, but also because I love mu- 
sic. I picture myself in the future as a 
happy old lady, chubby, rosy cheeks. 
telling stories to the litte kids. When I 
sit back in my rocker. I want to have 
done it all.” 


cheers 


considerable 
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Caribbean Country Boy 


In his early days as a singer-com- 
poser, Jimmy Buffett did some of his best 
work in grocery stores. “I was a good 
shoplifter,” he recalls, emphasizing good 
in his soft Alabama accent. Buffett bare- 
ly earned beer-and-cracker money in 
the 1960s, playing hotels and red-walled 
cocktail lounges 

Things are better now. Buffeu, 30 
belongs to a wave of laid-back Dixie 
performers, including Oklahoma-born 
James Talley and Tennessean Sid Sel- 
vidge, who are just now getting wide rec- 
ognition. Buffett's seventh album 
Changes in Latitudes, Changes in Atti- 
tudes, is 20th among country LPs, and 
last month he packed off on tour as the 
opening act with the Eagles 

The pairing is a sunny one. The Ea- 
gles’ sounds are quintessential Southern 
California, while Buffett's music is coun- 
trified Caribbean. He lives aboard a 33- 
ft. ketch called Euphoria, and island 
hops through the Antilles. His music 
like his life-style, is a gentle blend of 
folksy Southern rock and infatuation 
with the Caribbean. Buffett writes, of- 
ten puckishly, of Gulf Stream idyls 
Latin crimes of passion, and tequila- 
filled days. His themes, presented in sim- 
ple rhythms and sung in an engaging 
baritone, have the languorous appeal of 
a fish-net hammock. As he sings in 
Wastin’ Away Again in Margaritaville 


1 don't know the reason I stayed 
here all season 

With nothing to show but this 
brand new tattoo 

But it’s a real beauty a Mexican 


cule 
But how it got here | haventa 
clue 
Buffett's seagoing impulses were 


bred in Mobile, where his father was a 
naval architect at a local shipyard. His 


JIMMY BUFFETT DELIVERS THE LAID-BACK DIXIE SONG STYLE IN MANHATTAN 






grandfather, to whom Buffett dedicated 
an album, was a retired ship captain who 
first sailed aboard a whaler at the age 
of 14, Buffett himself left home at 18, 
bounced through a series of Southern 
colleges and took guitar lessons. He be 
gan touring the Southern honky-tonk 
circuit and recorded his first album in 
Nashville. Says he: “It was a terrible 
record 

Gypsy Soul. When a gig in Miami 
fell through in 1972, Buffett stayed in 
Florida and settled in Key West. The 
shrimpers’ bars suited him perfectly: “I 
could go out at night and come home 
with a hell of a story.” From the sandy 
Key West beaches sprang a string of al- 
bums during the next few years. Among 
them: A/A, named for the access road 
near his home, Havana Daydreamin 
and the waggishly titled A White Sport 
Coat and a Pink Crustacean 

As “sunbathers and tmristas ’ discov- 
ered Key West in droves, Buffett moved 
on in his ketch. Says he: “I've found oth- 
er places and other sources just travel- 
ing around the Caribbean. There are a 
lot of incredible characters down there 
as migratory and as gypsy-souled as | 
am.” Buffett petitioned the Cuban gov- 
ernment for permission to sail into Ha- 
vana harbor. It was denied, but he plans 
to try again 

He hopes that success will give him 
more private time. “I've had to do 200 
concerts on the road each year to sup- 
port a band and pay my bills,” he notes 
“It'S got to the point where I don't have 
to do that any more.” Buffett has set up 
his own publishing company and nego- 
tiated a new contract with ABC Rec- 
ords. None of it seems to be going to 
his head. “Every now and then when 
I'm in a grocery/ I'll take a little but 
not much,” he sings in Peanut Butte: 
Conspiracy, “Cause you never know 
when the hard times will hit ya/ And I 
don’t want to lose my touch.” 
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Teaching Thinking on Paper 


The symptoms are woefully familiar 
to college instructors everywhere, Non- 
sensical sentences. Disjointed  para- 
graphs. Wandering structure. Reckless- 
ly dangling participles 

Traditionally, educators have 
blamed the fact that Johnny can’t write 
on inadequate training in the basics of 
grammar and syntax. Not so, says A.D 
(for Albert Douglass) Van Nostrand 
professor of English at Brown Univer- 
sity. He contends that the problem is 
not so much that Johnny can’t parse a 
sentence as that he can’t think. Or more 
precisely, he cannot think on paper 
Even a student who is a whiz at gram- 
mar, Van Nostrand argues, may be a 
dunce at stringing together sentences 
and organizing paragraphs 

Van Nostrand’s solution is “fune- 
tional writing,” a teaching method that 
focuses on drilling students in the art of 
getting a coherent argument down on 
paper. The method, now taught at 
Brown and a dozen other campuses, is 
not designed to produce future Mailers 
and Bellows but simply to help budding 
scientists, engineers and business man- 
agers learn to use the written word 

No Monologues. Van Nostrand 
believes that good writing is all in the ap- 
proach. Students turn out tortuous prose 
when they treat writing as a monologue 
In functional writing, they are taught 
to view it as a dialogue with readers 
Says Van Nostrand: “It is easier to or- 
ganize your information for someone 
else than for yourself.” In a typical 
course, 15 to 30 students meet with an 
instructor twice a week for 90-minute 
sessions. The core of the program is a 
331-page workbook outlining a series 
of laborious drills that break the 
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writing process into simple steps 

Sample assignment: Write a para- 
graph on “the advantages of an ency- 
clopedia in every home.” The intended 
reader—an auto mechanic in his 40s 
with children, books in his den, and per- 
haps the question, “With a library down 
the street, why do we need an encyclo- 
pedia?” First, the student must set down 
short answers to a battery of questions 
framed in the special Van Nostrand jar- 
gon: What is the reader's “frame of ref- 
erence’? What is the “organizing idea” 


(theme) of the paragraph? What “set of 


information” (facts) will be worked into 
the paragraph? Only after dutifully out- 
lining the requirements can the student 
begin to write. When he is finished, he 
must analyze the paragraph and explain 

again on paper—whether his “orga- 
nizing idea” survived the actual writing 
process. Finally, he reviews the whole 
exercise with the instructor, who may 
order him to do it all over—remember- 
ing, of course, the Van Nostrand dic- 
tum that a student must write as if he 
had “a contract with the reader.” 

Van Nostrand, 54, is a graying, be- 
spectacled and energetic Harvard Ph.D 
(American literature). He had been lec- 
turing on the American novel for 13 
years at Brown when, in 1964, he vol- 
unteered for a job that his colleagues re- 
garded with horror—teaching the re- 
quired freshman writing course. His 
students, he soon found, often had gram- 
mar down cold but were shaky about or- 
ganizing their ideas. Later, as a com- 
munications consultant to various 
business firms, he noticed that many ex- 
ecutives labored over letters and short 
messages that turned out to be nearly 
incomprehensible anyway. The profes- 











sor’s prescription was to isolate the steps 
involved in writing and thereby take the 
hocus-pocus out of the process 

Van Nostrand concedes that his 
drills can be ponderous; his first work- 
book, he laughs, looked and sounded 
“like an Army training manual.” But 
students generally find the course help- 
ful. Says Wheaton Freshman Tricia 
Dunn: “It really makes it clear to me 
what I'm doing when I sit down to 
write.” Others praise the close supervi- 
sion, which gives the course the feeling 
of a private tutorial. Yet the method also 
has its critics. A common complaint 
voiced by another Wheaton student, is 
that the repetitive drilling can be “a ter- 
rific bore and is not exactly creative 
Admits Katherine Feeney, a Van Nos- 
trand instructor at Brown: “Sometimes 
the students feel that it’s all too struc- 
tured,” But, she adds, “there aren't many 
who don’t feel amazed by how much 
they've learned.” 

Van Nostrand has formed a non- 
profit corporation—the Center for Re- 
search in Writing—to promote his 
course, and spends much time pondering 
new ways to teach writing—and its nec- 
essary companion, thinking. “If we 
could get at what you do when you learn 
by writing,” he muses, “then we'd know 
how to teach people to think.” Anyone 
for functional! thinking? 


Schooling the Animals’ 
Best Friends 


What are the hottest fields in grad- 
uate professional education today? Busi- 
ness, law and medical schools are be- 
sieged with applicants, as usual. But the 
busiest admissions offices may be the 
ones at, of all places, veterinary schools 

Although the 21! U.S. and three Ca- 
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To offer American families a prac- 
tical alternative to the ballooning 
costs of new construction. 

To conserve the numerous natural 
resources that are used in the con- 
struction of houses. Like wood and 
metal and masonry. 

If we're going to achieve all that and 
more, we've got to save the houses 
we already have. And Alcoa pro- 
duces building products that are 
helping to make that happen. 


Products like aluminum siding that 
covers the spectrum of shades, 
shapes and textures. Insulated win- 
dows that return the traditional 
charm and beauty to a home—and 
help keep the heat from leaving 
home. Low-maintenance soffit and 
fascia. Smart-looking shutters. Pre- 
painted gutters and downspouts that 
are corrosion-resistant and have 
been designed to minimize leaks. 
These and other Alcoa® building 


we need to 


products are made to make houses 
look better and last longer. And, 
today, there’s no place worth saving 
like home. 

For more information on Alcoa 
Building Products, write Aluminum 
Company of America, 403-D Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


ALCOA 


save the houses 


—f{/* 


We can't wait for 


10r;row. 














EDUCATION 


nadian schools had 2,112 first-year po- 
silions available last fall, up 8% from 
1975, the ranks of would-be vets are 
growing even faster. While medical 
schools take about one in three ap- 
plicants, the acceptance ratio at vet 
schools is about one in seven—and in 
many cases even lower. Alabama's Tus- 
kegee Institute is currently screening 
1,100 applicants for 50 openings in its 
veterinary program. Cornell has some 
850 applicants for the 80 first-year 
places available in its vet school. At 
Washington State University’s College 
of Veterinary Medicine, which has nine 
applicants for each of 80 first-year po- 
silions, students frequently apply four 
or five times before getting in. Says 
Dean Leo Bustad: “Overall, it is one 
of the most difficult professional schools 
to get into” 

To some extent, the vet-school crush 
is a reflection of the back-to-basics, 





ok Seer 


return-to-the-land ethos among the 
post-Viet Nam young. Says Craig Wil- 
liams, 29, a senior at Cornell: “I thought 
it was the type of profession where there 
would be a lot of freedom—freedom 
about where | could live and what | 
could do.” Adds Ronald Schafer, a ju- 
nior at the University of Hlinois: “Most 
people are motivated by respect for the 
animal kingdom.” 

Poor Cousins. Young vets have lit- 
Ue trouble finding jobs at good pay: the 
average starting salary for University of 
{Illinois vet graduates in 1975 was $17,- 
580 for work in private industry, in such 
fields as pharmaceutical research. Af- 
ter they complete the required four 
years’ training, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of new vets go into private prac- 
lice, many specializing in treating “com- 
panion animals,” the nation’s 60 million 
dogs and cats. A busy vet tending pets 
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in Manhattan or Beverly Hills can earn 
$50,000 a year or more. Increasingly 
however, vets are opting for what is 
known in the trade as a large-animal 
practice, which means caring for the na- 
tion’s livestock industry 

Despite the surging interest in the 
ficld, vet schools are uneven in quality 
They are “poor cousins,” as Washington 
State's Bustad bluntly concedes, with ag- 
ing. hand-me-down facilities, antique 
equipment and low budgets. Few state 
legislatures, which provide most of the 
vet schools’ funds, seem willing or able 
to increase their aid. Yet the cost of ed- 
ucating a velerinarian—now $48,000 or 
more for the basic four-year program 
—has doubled in the past decade 

The schools, although financially 
strapped, have also managed some in- 
novations. Ohio State has eight mobile 
units which specialize in caring for an- 
imals on farms. Additionally, the school 
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INSTRUCTOR AT CORNELL'S VET SCHOOL DEMONSTRATING SPINAL TAP ON HORSE 
A return-to-the-land ethos and “respect for the animal kingdom.” 





has opened a new research farm to study 
diseased animals 

To help combat the shortage of full- 
fledged veterinarians, many vet schools 
are also offering two-year courses that 
turn out animal paramedics who are 
qualified to aid veterinarians. But as the 
food supply becomes more critical, more 
trained vets will be needed in the large- 
animal field. Thus some experts predict 
that if vet-school enrollment (now about 
8,000) is not expanded soon, there could 
be a scarcity by 1980. Says John Wel- 
ser, vet-school dean at Michigan State 
“There are only 30,000 vets to protect 
the total food supply in this country, 
while we graduate 30,000 lawyers each 
year. Now I ask, what is the compar- 
ative cost benefit to society?” 

Perhaps the veterinary schools 
should hire a spare lawyer or two to ar- 
gue the point 





Expecting. Princess Anne Eliza 
beth Alice Louise of England. 26, and 
Captain Mark Phillips, 28: their first 
child; in November. The baby, the first 
grandchild for Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip, will be fifth in succession 
to the British throne 

2 

Married. David Cassidy, 26, teeny- 
bopper heartthrob who sang his way to 
rock stardom on TV's The Partridge 
Family in 1970; and Kay Lenz. 24. who 
played the widow Kate on ABC's Rich 
Man, Poor Man series; in Las Vegas 

. 

Divorced. Nicol Williamson, 40 
stormy star of the British stage who 
played Sherlock Holmes in Hollywood's 
The Seven-Per-Cent Solution; by Jill 
Townsend, 32, an American-born ac- 
tress; after six years of marriage: one 
son; in London 

. 

Died. Alexander L. Guterma. 62 
financial wizard who swindled investors 
out of millions of dollars in the 1950s: 
along with five members of his family 
in the crash of his private plane as it ap- 
proached New York City’s La Guardia 
Airport. An entrepreneur in the Phil- 
ippines during World War II, he arrived 
in the US. in 1950 and quickly gained 
control of more than a dozen compa- 
nies, including a brokerage firm. elec- 
tronics and real estate interests, and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. Guterma 
was convicted in 1960 of fraud, conspir- 
acy and failing to register as an agent 
of Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo 
who gave him $750,000 to churn out pro- 
paganda in the US. After 3% years in 
jail, he amassed a second empire in cos- 
metics, real estate and a Kentucky coal 
company 

. 

Died. Carlos Prio Socarras, 74, the 
last constitutionally elected President of 
Cuba (1948-52); of a self-inflicted gun- 
shot wound; in Miami Beach. Prio So- 
carras, who pridefully described himself 
as “a cordial President,” was over- 
thrown by General Fulgencio Batista 
and charged with corruption. To oust 
Batista, Prio Socarras helped finance 
Fidel Castro's 1959 takeover, but later 
broke with him, attacking his “Commu- 
nist tyranny.” A leader of Miami's 
Cuban exiles, he met with Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance in February to voice 
opposition to U.S. détente with Cuba 

. 

Died. Edward J. Barrett, 77, pow- 
erful Illinois Democratic factotum for 
four decades until his 1973 federal con- 
viction for bribery, mail fraud and tax 
evasion; in Chicago. Barrett, who served 
as Illinois State Treasurer and Secretary 
of State in the "30s and ‘40s, became 
Cook County clerk in 1955, succeeding 
his longtime crony. Chicago Mayor 
Richard J. Daley 
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OF PEOPLE BELIEVED IN ASPEN 
BEFORE THEY EVER HEARD OF IT. 


The Dodge reputation for which I liked very much34 66 Put it this way... it’s a good car33 
compact value made Aspen an The new Aspen is the successor Buy or lease. Dodge Dealers 
instant success. to Dart as the Dodge line of compact —_ everywhere are making Aspen easy 

Thousands of peoplewholoved cars. And it’s already got its own to own...one or a fleet...through 
their Dodge Darts believed in the following of believers. buying or leasing arrangements tailor- 
new Dodge Aspen right away. Now 66] like the front disc brakes... made in your situation. Visit your 
they love their Aspens. the visibility...the appearance of Dodge Dealer for an unheard-of deal 

§67 owned two Darts and wanted the car.33 ...and you'll be an Aspen believer, too. 
to stick with the smaller Dodge34 66] like the handling and the 
66] traded my Dart for an Aspen ride. And I like its body style34 Dodae As 


because I get service with Dodge.33 


66 Aspen is closest to my Dart, See it, price it, drive it...and believe. ower 


vrais coneonares, 








Nothing says gold like 
Longines...the world’s most honored watch. 


LonginesWittnauer 


Time can be beautiful 
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Whydunit 


MAN ON THE ROOF 
Directed and Written by BO WIDERBER( 


Through repetition the scene has be 
come a classic: the sniper perched on a 


seemingly inaccessible rooftop, bodies 





littering the pavement below, a crowd 


of gawkers milling just out of range as 





the police wheel up their elite troops and 
latest weaponry to try to pry the lunatic 
from his perch 

In the usual movie, it is at this point 
that everyone decides to cut away from 
character and call in the stunt coordi 
nator to wow the audience with a big fin- 
ish, a slam-bang deployment of men and 
materiel, all hardware and hard knocks 
with nary a thought for such behavioral 
patterns as the film's earlier sequences 
may have established for the partici 
pants. Not so in Man on the Roof. the 
Swedish-made policier based on one of 
the Martin Beck novels by Maj Sjdéwall 
and Per Wahl66. One by one, the tech 
nological hopes for victory over the 
crazed killer are thwarted by his cun 
ning and his quick reflexes. Even the 
usually infallible Beck is almost killed 
trying his hand against the killer. In the 
end, it is three quite ordinary men, un 


° 





aided by anything fancier than nerve 


some crude explosives and a simple plan 








»do him in. There are 





ty of spectacu 
but it remains al 


tension of the realistic tone that has dis 





ays in scale, a 





tinguished the earlier portions of the 
film. Even the snipers prowess Is ex 
plicable. He is, himself. a onetime cop 
His psychopathic rage has turned 
against his former colleagues for reasons 
that make gruesome = psychologica 
sense 

Patient Cop. One likes the movic 
for refusing to be yet another example 
of the paranoia and the senselessness of 
the times in which we live. It is as pa 
ticnt as Martin Beck (well played by 
Carl-Gustaf Lindstedt) in linking the 
final mass violence to the brutal 
pensefully executed murder with w 
the film begins. It is full of lig 
sketched details that give Beck, his team 
of detectives. the whole cop milicu 
weight and depth almost subliminally, in 
the manner of a good novel, More than 
that the picture is familiar and knowing 
about its setting. Stockholm. Finally, it 
deals with issues—police brutality, the 
insensitivity of political leaders, the 
strange mixture of passivily and volatil- 
ity in the population the cops are trying 








LINDSTEDT IN MAN ON THE ROOF 


N thing but nerve 


to protect—with deftness and clarity 

Director-Writer Widerberg is best 
known in the US. for the romantic F/ 
vira Madigan. But, as he showed in a 
much better film, Ada/en, 3/7, he isa man 


ots 


rong political convictions, which he 






e to get across without turning the 
characters into long-playing ideological 
records. In one fine moment here, for ex 
ample, he allows a rogue cop a long 
speech in which he reveals how the job 


has brutalized him. If it ts no easier to 





we 


like him as a result, at least one can 
gin to understand what happened to 
him. In short, Widerberg 


er rather like his detective hero—pa 





amovy man 





Gilbey’s Gin in the frosty 
bottle makes as smooth a 


\etaicd ite weve? 
ee Cee if 

\ f 
cea 


Martini as expensive 


imported gin. 








A remarkably reasonable price for 
Pontiac's beautiful new 1977 
Grand Prix. 

For the timelessness of Grand 
Prix’s styling. The clean, 
uncluttered lines. The classic 
je) coyil (came Mated Core) atatelqweyeliiale 1 
to elude Grand Prix’s imitators. 

FaWithge)aljlare)iWm-lite)cetele) (=m eelacm (eye 


Grand Prix’s celebrated 
comforts. The deep foam 
seating. The rich fabrics and 
carpet. The newluxurycushion 
steering wheel. And the 
Wigs) sel coletalemiaryeatiae(cial @ eiela ie 


Ulta) (cle talomel (ele awAll ls tclalel-\ cen 


A very appealing price for Grand 
Prix’s famed responsiveness. 


WHAT PRICE GREATNESS? $5,109; 


Variable-ratio power steering. 
Power front disc brakes. Turbo 
Hydra-matic. Radial Tuned Sus 
pension with steel-belted radial 
tires. And Pontiac’s new 5.0-litre 
(301-CID) 2-bbl. V-8"" An excit 
ing new design from the Wide- 
Track people. All standard. 

An absolutely beautiful price for 
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a car that is inspiring legends tional (bucket seats $141.00, eTerem elt) a Or-liiCovenit-meymaliein 
And one that can make you some body-colored Rally II wheels altitude county Pontiac dealer 
thing of a legend yourself $106.00, whitewall tires ioyare})e)ifercle) (melon am tceliar 

3uy or lease a new 1977 Pontiac $43.00, body-colored sport and prices. 

Manufacturer's suggested retail reallaceyecWn.tod MOLO MEET patel nl micoyalt fey are\veli tele) (min 
rpyaCecem tare (Ute pare me (ere) (cr bumper guards $19.00 and (@r-litCesenlteMelaremattorn 
preparation. State and local painted body stripes $43.00) altitude counties. 


taxes. destination charges erate 


available equipment addi 1977 GRAND PRIX BY Pontiac Wj THE AS Gu to aye 
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Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Iceberg 100's 
Get Iceberg 100's with y Natural 


flavorings. A little tar. a lotta taste 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 


4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine 
aw. per cigarette by FTC method 

















CINEMA 


lent, circumspect. careful not to let his 
opinions get in the way of solving the 
puzzles his job presents to him. It is 
a pleasure to watch both of them 
at work Richard Schickel 


Recycling Job 


BROTHERS 
Directed by ARTHUR BARRON 
Screenplay by EDWARD and MILDRED LEWIS 


Old newspapers are recycled by first 
being mashed into pulp. Brothers shows 
that old newspaper stories can be turned 
into pulp too. The movie takes one of the 
notorious headline dramas of the past 
decade—the case of Angela Davis 
George Jackson and the Soledad Broth- 
ers—and recycles it into a racial moral- 
ity play of staggering and offensive 
simple-mindedness. The real George 
Jackson was gunned down in the yard 
of San Quentin Prison in 1971. Was he 
trying lo escape, as prison officials had 
it, or was he set up? 

When he died, Jackson was await 
ing trial on a charge that he and two 
other black prisoners in California's So 
ledad Prison had killed a guard. Jack- 
son had helped to make his case a ral- 
lying cry for the left by writing scores of 
lacerating. eloquent letters from prison 
(published in 1970 as Soledad Brother) 
His closest ally on the outside was Black 
Activist Angela Davis. whom he loved 
His brother had died in a wild shootout 
while trying to kidnap hostages from the 
Marin County courthouse, presumably 
in order to bargain for Jackson's free- 
dom. Davis had been circumstantially 
tied to the episode 

It was a complex. ambiguous situa- 
tion—but not to the makers of Brothers 
hey offer it as a series of melodramatic 
clichés, seen strictly in terms of black 
(noble, long-suffering. righteous) and 
white (sadistic. loutish, bigoted). Any 
shred of evidence damaging to Jackson 

and there is a good deal—is conve 
niently omitted 

Vivaldi Cycle. That George Jack- 
son may well have been harassed. that 
ultimately none of the charges against 
Davis or Jackson's Soledad co-defen- 
dants could be made to stick—these are 
valid points. Brothers renders them in 
valid only by exploiting their quasi-fac 
tual basis while changing all the names 
and parading the case as fiction 

As the Jackson figure. ex—Pro Foot- 
baller Bernie Casey goes in for heavy 
brooding and glowering. Vonetta Me- 
Gee drifts in and out with all the seren 
ity of a model in a soap commercial and 
with none of the biting intellectuality of 
Angela Davis. (We know the lady is 
classy, however, because during a scene 
at her home Vivaldi is ostentatiously be 
ing played on the phonograph.) Wheth 
er the performers could have done more 
is hard to tell with a script as one-dimen 
sional as this. Like so many other 
recycling jobs. Brothers ends up as 
cardboard Christopher Porterfield 


Ofall filter 100s: 
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LOW TAR 
FILTER 





Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Lucky 100's 
Get Lucky 100’s with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar, a lotta taste 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking | 
ls Dangerous to Your Health | 


4 mg."tat’, 0.4 mg. nicotine 


av. per cigarette by FTC method 





Simulated TV recepuio 


19 inch diagonal measure picture 
Model #4215 


Chea ¥ fot 


Now save ‘80 





on Sears “Sensorlouch” 


Change channels with the touch of a finger. 


What's Sensor Touch? It’s a 
better way to change channels 
with just the touch of a finger. 
No dials to turn. No buttons to 
Push. It’s 100% electronic. Go 
from "M*A*S*H" to Movies. 
Instantly. Electronically rhe 
tuning is 100% solid state. but 
what about the chassis? 


100% Solid State Chassis. This solid 
Chassis uses transistors and inte 


State 


grated circuits 
What does that mean 


Reliability. And there's more. 


Super Chromix" Black 
Matrix Picture Tube. A] the 
best sets have it. Ours is w hat 
we call “in-line” (vertical bars 
Instead of dots). And that 


means a bright. clear picture. A 
This advertised item is readily a 





vailable for sale as advertised 
Similar savings in catalog 





© you? Dependability. 


bright picture is great, but is the 
color LOC dd? Read OF... 


One Button Color. At Sears, 
# One button color means tr ue-to-life 
color. And it’s color that isn't locked 


Hin to please technicians at the 
factory. It’s adjustable to please you at home. 





Sears Sensor Touch. [(()% 
(ronic tuning. 100% 


elec- 
solid state 
chassis. Go see it especially now 
when it’s on sale for only $399.95 
You save $80. 


$47995 
a 
garrett 


SALE ENDS APRIL 30. 








To give you an idea of diamond values, the piece shown is available for about $1350. 
Your jeweler can show you other fine diamond jewelry starting at about $200. De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
ae Ae 
< pices). 0: dp 
i. are 


Now that she is a little past 40, 
she says birthdays are made to be forgotten. 
Waittillshe'séés how I've forgotten her this year. 


Aa PVN 


A diamond is forever. 





(TOP) A LINE OF DEPRESSION VICTIMS WAIT FOR BUNDLES OF CLOTHES IN THE ‘30s; (ABOVE) A 
LINE OF CIVIL RIGHTS MARCHERS ON THE MOVE IN THE "60s; (RIGHT) AUTHOR STUDS TERKEL 


Listening to the Voice of the Terkel 


TALKING TO MYSELF 
by STUDS TERKEL 
316 pages. Pantheon. $10. 


Next to Richard Nixon, the person 
whose career has been most dramati- 
cally affected by the tape recorder is 
Studs Terkel. Although he earned 
patchy renown as a Chicago radio-TV 
personality, Terkel’s national promi- 
nence came through three books 
crammed with transcripts of other peo- 
ple’s conversations: Division Street: 
America, Hard Times and Working. The 
subjects changed with each book, but 
Terkel’s theme did not: I hear America 
speaking. All the while the most pro- 
vocative talker was a rumpled man with 
floppy white hair and an omnipresent 
cigar—the one who was asking the ques- 
tions, and listening. 

Free Floater. In Talking to Myself 
Terkel, 65, is listening to his memories. 
What he chiefly recalls are the people 
he has met and the stories he has been 
told. As an autobiographer, Terkel is 
modest to the point of evasion. Given 
the chance to tell all about himself, he 
elects to tell almost nothing. “I'm con- 
stantly play-acting,” he says with un- 
usual self-consciousness during an inter- 
view with Ivy Compton-Burnett. “Here, 
with you, I begin to talk like you. When 
I'm with a Chicago hoodlum, I talk like 
him. I’m a chameleon.” This free-float- 
ing identity comes with the territory that 
Terkel long ago carved out for himself. 
Through sheer unobtrusiveness, he has 
become a man after Henry James’ dic- 
tum: one on whom nothing is lost 
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His early days provided Terkel with 
plenty to find. He grew up in the city 
that produced the fictional Studs Lon- 
igan and Augie March and the real Al 
Capone. His mother owned a boarding- 
house and later leased a hotel near the 
Loop. Its lobby was a stage set filled with 
bit players of the ‘20s: drifters, grifters, 
autodidacts, a few nuts and bolts from 
the political machine. Some of the 
guests, Terkel remembers, “favored me 
with little nickel blue books: writings of 
Eugene V. Debs, Clarence Darrow, 
Thomas Paine, Bob Ingersoll, Upton 
Sinclair, Voltaire.” Young Terkel was 
ripe for this heady blend of populism 
and indignation. The political passion 
of his life was conceived in 1924 when 
Fighting Bob La Follette ran for Pres- 
ident on the Progressive ticket. “There 
were two other candidates,” Terkel 
notes, “one of whom won.” 

Chicago gave the young man daily 
lessons in the difference between high 
ideals and street-level reality. During a 
state election in 1930, Terkel was paid 
$5 by one candidate to watch the vot- 
ing at a local fire station. He re-creates 
a scene that was to be repeated through 
the decades: “There are a number of fa- 
miliar faces among the voters. That is, 
they've become familiar, having entered 
the polling place several times this day 
... In some instances, the X marked on 
the ballot has been in the nature of a 
proxy vote on behalf of some dear de- 
parted, whose name is still among those 
registered.” 

Spliced between such scenes, in no 
chronological sequence, are vignettes 





drawn from breadlines in the "30s and 
civil rights marches in the "60s, from on- 
the-road problems of black musicians in 
the "40s and off-the-air problems of 
blacklisted performers in the ’50s. Ter- 
kel’s range as a historian is determined 
by the range of what he saw and heard 
—a limitation in other reporters, per- 
haps, but a vast license in Terkel’s case 
He was in Chicago when Dillinger was 
shot and in Selma in 1965. He has also 
elicited conversation from just about ev- 
ery notable from Bertrand Russell to 
Mahalia Jackson—and he is still at his 
listening post at Chicago’s WFMT. 
indefatigable Romantic. Terkel’s 
prime failing is his unwillingness to con- 
tradict—or entertain a critical thought 
—about anyone who was nice enough 
to spend time with him. He listens rhap- 
sodically as British Director Joan Lit- 
tlewood says, “I’m sick to death of all 
these silly old political and social and ed- 
ucational systems which have got in the 
way of human expression.” Not a word 
from Terkel, wondering whether those 
systems are not perhaps products of hu- 
man expression. On the evidence of 
Talking to Myself. Terkel has rarely 
sought out people who actually run 
things. An indefatigable romantic, he 
prefers the “mute, inglorious Miltons” 
among the underdogs: the Welsh miner 
with a taste for the impressionists, the 
Cockney waitress with a Bruegel print 
on her wall, the Swedish miner who 
quotes Gibbon. Terkel is moved by what 
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he takes to be the oppression of such peo- 
ple. As he presents them, though, they 
seem to be doing very nicely indeed 

Yet Terkel goes a long way to- 
ward correcting the sociological imbal- 
ance between charts and characters 
The latter have always consumed him 
The law degree he earned from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago never displaced his 
curiosity about people—or made him 
a dollar. In retrospect. Terkel’s deci- 
sion not to practice law looks inspired 
He might have made a passable at- 
torney: he has proven an entertaining 
and invaluable witness Paul Gray 


Follow the Lieder 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS, A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
by DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Translated by KENNETH S. WHITTON 

333 pages. Knopf. $12.50 


Dietrich sings lieder. Fischer is the 
Bach specialist. And Dieskau stars in 
opera. So goes the legend of the most 
subtle, intellectual and prolific baritone 
of the past 25 years. If there is a Kunst- 
lied (art song) Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
has not recorded in that mellifluous, bur- 
nished voice, it is not worth the vinyl 
He has of late taken up conducting, and 
his lyric versions of Schubert's Sympho- 
nies Nos. 5 and 8 (“Unfinished”) can be 
found on an Angel LP. Yet Fischer 
Dieskau has found the time and talent 
for a new career: literature. Last year 
he produced Wagner and Nietzsche, a 
lively account of the celebrated battle 
of composer and philosopher 

His latest work is a learned, im- 
mensely readable study of Schubert's life 
and songs. The volume grew out of a 
long article Fischer-Dieskau wrote for 
his three-volume 
Schubert lieder issued by Deutsche 
Grammophon seven years ago. There is 
also a companion volume, the Fischer- 
Dieskau Book of Lieder (Knopf, $15) 








containing texts and new translations of 


the singer's favorite German songs 
Boozy Sessions. Schubert's Songs 
is not a how-to-do-it book, although mu 
siclans might profit from the author's in- 
sight. In discussing the song cycle Die 
Winterreise (Winter Journey), that stark 
chain of variations on 


atmosphere brought about by a transi- 
tion from the minor to major key. Sing- 
ers beware, he warns: “Things seem less 
desperate—but Schubert is not finished 
yet. By reverting to the acerbity of the 
original minor mode during the post- 
lude, he rules out any possibility of self 
indulgence or sentimental self-pity 

Most of the current Schubert liter- 
ature ts based, as Fischer-Dieskau notes 
on the documents unearthed and pub 
lished in 1946 by the Austrian scholar 
Otto Erich Deutsch. Compared with the 
1.500 letters of Beethoven that still ex 
ist, the Schubert documentation is woe- 
fully small. Use of the songs to fill in 
some of the “psychological gaps” is a po- 
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29-LP collection of 


the theme of 
grief,” the author notes a brightening of 





SCHUBERT & FISCHER-DIESKAU 
No straw men 


tenuially dangerous technique. Mozart 
for example, produced joyous music in 
desperate circumstances. With Schu- 
bert, however, it seems an acceptable ap- 
proach. Aside from his school teaching 
and boozy sessions in various Viennese 
inns, the composer had almost no life 
at all apart from his music. “He needed 
to imagine what he could not experi- 
ence,” says Fischer-Dieskau. “That is 
why he loved poets above all others.’ 
rhe popular image of Schubert is of a ge- 
nial, easy-going sort who hardly real- 
ized his own worth. In fact, “the texts 
of his songs hint at the bitterness with- 
in him Sorrow and happiness, hu- 
mility and arrogance. modesty and 
pride, contemplation and passion speak 
to us out of the music.” 

Schubert wrote 608 songs. He would 
dash them off on napkins or menus 
when he was 18, he set five on Aug. 19 
six on Aug. 25 and eight on Oct. 19 
That kind of productivity has led some 
writers to deduce that the composer was 
something less than a crafisman who 
threw off the lieder without thought or 
revision, “One glance at the concise ac- 
curacy with which he put his intentions 


down should give the lie to such fan- 
tasies,” writes his new champion. “It is 
true that the musical ‘polishing. which 
makes Beethoven's sketchbooks look 
like battlefields. was not Schubert's 
method.” Obviously, “the work was al 
ready clearly conceived in his head 
The point is important to the author 
who wants Schubert removed from the 
shadow of Haydn, Mozart and Beetho 
ven: “Those who deny him the role of in 
novator must be deaf to the futuristic 
chords which can be heard in the piano 
sonatas, the quartets, the Sing Quinter 
and in Die Winterreise.” 
There are no straw men in this book 
—~and plenty of villains. Fischer-Dies 
kau recalls that the publisher Haslinger 
when proffered the first group of songs 
from Die Winterreise, responded with a 
paltry one florin per song. He reminds 
the reader that none of Schubert's nine 
symphonies was published during his 
lifetime. and that the author of Fausr re 
acted indifferently to the 70 songs Schu- 
bert made of his poems 
propelled Goethe to a new prominence 
Perhaps the musician's short, bitter life 
could have gone no other way. As Fisch 
er-Dieskau concludes in this rich vol 
ume, Schubert's “industry and produc- 
livity would have driven 20 publishers 
to the brink of despair.” The industry 
and productivity of his new and bril 
liant critic should drive music lovers to 
the bookstores William Bender 


Heartbreak Hill 


THE BOSTON MARATHON 

by JOE FALLS 

203 pages. Illustrated. Macmillan 
$9.95. 


The road from Hopkinton, Mass.. to 
Boston is well marked and in good re 
pair; barring traffic jams, the automobile 
trip between cities takes about 40 min 
utes. Why, then, will a crowd gather on 
Hayden Rowe this month to risk shin 
splints, blisters and coronaries on the 26 
mile, 385-yard run from there to Bos- 
ton’s Prudential Center? Because it is 
theirs: the Boston Marathon, an endur 


songs which 


MARATHONERS SPRINTING TO FINISH 








BEYOND 
THE EXPECTED, 
ACAPULCO, 


By day, the glitter of its 12-mile bay 
is stunning. There's a morning beach 
and a sunset beach, and 20 others to 
explore by foot, water ski, or boat. 

And the water is—in a word — 
extravagant, changing temperature 
only a few degrees from winter to 
summer. 

By night, it is discos and night clubs 
—at last count 55 of them— where the 
music ranges from soft to the “now” 

contemporary sounds. 
Braniff returns you to the ele- 
gance of Acapulco with daily 
non-stops from Dallas-Fort 
Worth and Houston; thru 
flights from Chicago, 
Denver, Kansas City, 
New York, San An- 
tonio, Washington, 
D.C., and connect- 
ing service from 








throughout the Northeast, Midwest 
and Southwest. 


Save up to 24% on Braniff’s 
Vacations with Flying Colors. 


With the newly established peso- 
dollar relationship Acapulco guests will 
find prices down this year: in tasteful 
boutiques and colorful markets for 
silver and jewelry, pottery, resort fash- 
ions for women —and the practically 
mandatory guayabera shirt jacket for 
men in the daytime. They're all selling 
at the new, favorable exchange rate. 
Braniff’s vacations are up to 24% lower 
than last year. For example: Braniff’s 
8 day, 7 night three-city combination 
tour—3 nights in Acapulco, 1 in Taxco, 
3 in Mexico City — including double 
accommodations and escorted tour be- 
tween cities by motorcoach was priced 
last year from $129 per person, plus air 
fare. This year it's from $109. 

Plan this or any of Braniff’s many 
other Mexican Vacations with the new 
1977 Mexico Travel Planner Guide. 

For further information 

call your travel agent, 
or Braniff, or send 
the coupon. 





Braniff International 
Flying Colors—Room 908 
P.O. Box 35001 

Dallas, Texas 75235 


Please send me more information on 
Mexico Vacations with Flying Colors 


0 Mexico Travel Planner 
O De Your Own Thing in Mexico 
¢ ACAPULCO—4 days, 3 nights 
$33.98-$61.00 (IT7BNIDOT4) 
* ACAPULCO-TAXCO-MEXICO 
CITY—8 days, 7 nights $109- 
$189 (IT7BNIDOTS) 
O DREAM TOUR OF MEXICO — 15 
days, 14 nights $279-$319 with guided 
motorcoach tour between Mexico 
City, Penafiel, Taxco and Acapulco 
Saturday departures (IT7BNIMT84) 
JIM WOODMAN'S 62 page guide 
book on Mexico. Please send $1 for 
this item 
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Did you know 

Allegheny flies 
one of the world’ 
largest jet fleets? 








If this surprises you, we can Come fly Allegheny. Enjoy the 
understand why. comforts of our single-class jet 
Yet it’s true. Innumber of jets, — cabins. 
Allegheny ranks 16th in the world; We've got the schedules you 
in all the world, out of well over want. The modern planes you 
100 airlines that fly jets. want. And people who care, which 


everybody wants. 
See your travel agent or call 
Allegheny. Then come see how 
{ we're changing... how good we 
Every Miagiuany jarglves‘you reonmraxa senting really are. Welcome aboard! 











ALLEGHENY 


It takes a big airline. 
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est that makes a winner out of 
runner who completes the course 
There are, as the Detroit Free Press 
sports editor Joe Falls admits in this 
bright, anecdotal history, dozens of 26- 
mile races. But there is only one Boston 
Marathon. The rewards for running in 
this unique race are nugatory. The win- 
ner receives a laurel wreath; other top 
finishers get medals worth litte more 
than the cost of the bus ride they have 
just avoided; all finishers are granted a 
bowl of generally inedible beef stew. Yet 
since 1897, the marathon has drawn an 
ever widening group of manic adherents 
Last year’s start resembled a Cecil B 
DeMille epic, with a cast of thousands 
including celebrated distance special- 
ists. 45-year-old joggers and some for- 
mer heart-attack patients—jostling for 
a chance to defeat heat, fatigue and a 
piece of local topography known appro- 
priately as Heartbreak Hill. This year's 
field is expected to be even bigger 
Falls chronicle, which will delight 
the sedentary as much as it may in- 
spire fitness freaks, explains why. One 
must, afer all, be a superb athlete to 
play left field for the Boston Red Sox, 
guard for (he New York Knicks or quar- 
terback for the Minnesota Vikings. But 
anyone with enough determination can 
run the marathon—and even the strag- 
glers do a good deal better than Phei- 
dippides, the gallant Greek who start- 
ed the madness back in 490 B.C., when 
he ran 25 miles to tell his fellow Athe- 
nians about their troops’ great victory 
at Marathon. Though many have feared 
the worst, no one has ever expired in 
the Boston Marathon. Pheidippides, 
goes the legend, was so pooped by his 
performance that he staggered into Ath- 
ens, gasped Nike!” (Victory!) and 
dropped dead Peter Stoler 
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8—The Hite Report, Hite (7 

9—Howard Hughes, Phelon 10 

10—The Age of Uncertainty 

Galbraith 
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Most men know they're not getting enough 
exercise to keep their bodies in shape. 


Ten years as a fitness coach has taught 
me one important fact: most men will not 
stick with a training program long enough 
for it to do them any good, unless the 
training is fast, easy and shows results 
right away. 


Bullworker gets a top score on all three 
counts: 


—it’s fast: each exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds and the complete workout can be 
done in about five minutes 


— it’s easy: any man between 15 and 65 in 
good general health can perform the full 
program without getting tired 


— you see your results right from the very 
first day on the built-in Power-meter 
gauge. After two to three weeks of regular 
training, most men can expect to measure 
an extra inch or two of muscle on their 





Fitnes 
is my 


| RECOMMEND 
BULLWORKER® 


BECAUSE IT’S FAST, 


IT’S EASY AND IT 
REALLY WORKS! 


Bob Breton says “'! earn my living by keeping 


top executives in peak physical shape. My clients 


insist on maximum results with minimum time 
and effort. | recommend Bullworker 
because it’s fast, it’s easy and it really works.” 


shoulders, chest and biceps—and an inch 
or two less flab around the middle. 


And that’s just the start: there are spe- 
cialized exercises for building-up or trim- 
ming-down any part of your body you 
want to. What's more since Bullworker 
training is progressive, you perform better 
each time. Yet the training always seems 
easy since with every workout your 
strength increases by about 1% —that’s an 
increase of up to 50% in just three 
months, and I've seen many men go on to 
double and even triple their strength. For 
my money, Bullworker is the most ad- 
vanced home trainer on the market. | use 
it and recommend It to any man who wants 
to get back in top shape fast. 


For free details about Bullworker Fitness 
Training, recommended by fitness ex- 
perts, champion athletes and nearly two 
million enthusiastic users the world 
around, mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
today. No obligation, no salesman will visit. 

















BULLWORKER SERVICE, 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 251 
poco ocoo n-ne 
| BULLWORKER SERVICE, Dept. Bw 2646 I 
I FREE BOOKLET 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 I 

| 
Please send me my FREE full color brochure | 
| 24 pages of about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. | 
I action photos No salesman will visit. | 
l in full color Kaine = dig | 
| show you how please print 1 
to build a _ Apt. No 
powerful body Street_ No —— ! 
in just five : 
I minutesaday C'tY Sl 
! State__— Zip 4 
y Canada: Home delivery duty paid. Ask for FREE booklet | 
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LIVIN 


And Now, the Ultimate Arvee 


A fishing expedition to an unnamed 
lake, miles from the nearest road, in du- 
bious weather. It sounded unsafe, if nor 
foolhardy. But then, reports Senior Writ- 
er Michael Demarest 


We were very compleat anglers. We 
were compleat with a $300,000, 46-fi 
Heli-Home. which consists in effect of 
an §-58 Sikorsky helicopter mated to a 
Winnebago motor home. The ultimate 
in Arvees (recreational vehicles), it is a 
cross between a magic carpet and a 
pasha’s pad 

That bass-filled lake, separated by 
marshy, stream-laced. uninhabited and 
largely trackless terrain from Sanford, 
Fla., could not be reached by any land 
vehicle. The 25-mile trip was made by 
the chopper in 15 minutes. After land- 
ing at lakeside. we unloaded three in- 
flatable rafts from the back of the H-H, 
pulled out the rods and bait, drew down 
a screened canopy to make an outside 
lounge. and were paddling on the lake 
within 30 minutes 

No Toy. The scenario could be re- 
peated endlessly: elk hunting in Mon- 
tana, oil prospecting in Alaska, a quail 
shoot in Mexico, a social-cum-business 
bash in the Mojave Desert, a sales spiel 
atop Manhattan’s Pan Am Building 
The H-H passenger rides high above 


smog and speed limits, encounters no 
parking problems. and gets farther from 
the madding crowd than a hyperthyroid 
hermit with climbing irons 

The vehicle could not exactly be 
called a flying camper. It is air-condi 
tioned and heated by a propane furnace 
It is equipped with an enclosed shower 
and toilet (and holding tank). an ample 
refrigerator, a two-burner electric stove, 
two hot-water heaters, a sink, color TV 
an AM-FM radio. a cartridge and tape 
stereo system, and an auxiliary gener- 
ator to run the appliances. The cabin 
with 115 sq. ft. of living space, can ac- 
commodate eight passengers on com- 
fortable Pullman seats, plus another 
deadheader beside the pilot in the cock- 
pit. The seats are convertible at meal- 
times to make two tables for six. After 
nightcaps. tall stories and Mary Hart- 
man, the cabin becomes a comfortable 
dormitory for four (other guests can 
camp out under the canopy or the stars) 
With all the demands on its systems, 
the craft can carry enough fuel for a 350- 
mile flight at 100 m.p.h. At that speed 
one can talk inside without shouting; the 
noise level, 102 decibels, is comparable 
to that in a rear seat of a 707 

To be marketed by the Itasca di- 
vision of Winnebago Industries, Inc., the 
Forest City, lowa, motor-home makers 





COCKTAIL HOUR ABOARD HELI-HOME IN WILDS OF CENTRAL FLORIDA 
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Heli-Homes are made. and were con- 
ceived, by an early whirly enthusiast 
named Fred Clark, 45, whose headquar- 
ters are in Sanford, Since 1965 Clark 
has been adapting helicopters under li- 
cense for crop spraying, airline connec- 
tions and Government use,. After long 
experimentation, he and Winnebago 
agreed that the S-58 Sikorsky was the 
best-suited chopper for Heli- Home con- 
version. Clark has already bought 56 
surplus Sikorskys for H-H use. from as 
far away as Germany and Israel. Each 
of the craft will be rebuilt from the hull 
up under strict FAA supervision 
Winnebago. which at this stage is 
sull demonstrating the Heli-Home, has 
dropped it into 10 major cities from Los 
Angeles to Miami—to universal amaze 
For the man who has everything, or the 
company that wants something more 
the Heli-Home may indeed outclass the 
private jet as a practical, all-purpose, 
tax-deductible vehicle that is not just a 
toy. Or, for $10.000 a week. plus pilot's 
salary, plus gas (75 gal. per hour), the 
party thrower or corporate showman 
can rent an H-H and be up and away 


Foiling the Fuzz 


CB's “good buddies” are sure learn- 
in’ fast how to outfox Smokey the Bear 
The sophisticated way to beat speeding 
tickets is to use a miniaturized radar- 
emission detector. Mounted on a dash- 
board, it flashes a light and then sounds 
a high-pitched beep when the vehicle 
approaches a radar trap. “This is the 
fastest-growing area of consumer elec- 
tronics,” says Cy Robinson of a Rich- 
ardson, Texas, firm called Autotronics 
that sells “Snoopers” ($89.95) and “Su- 
per Snoopers” ($149.95), Super Snooper 
claims to be able to sniff out “over-the- 
hill and around-the-corner detection.’ 

Leader in the field is Electrolert of 
Troy, Ohio, which currently makes some 
2,000 of its $90 “Fuzzbusters” a day 
Electrolert was founded in 1973 by Dale 
Smith, a former Air Force research sci- 
entist. After being caught in a speed 
trap, he went home and built himself a 
radar detector. It was comparatively 
simple for him, since he was also mak- 
ing radar devices for the police 

The gizmos have been widely crit- 
icized by lawmen as “licenses to speed_ 
Says Mississippi Public Safety Commis- 
sioner James Finch: “My feeling about 
any device used to circumvent or break 
our speed laws is that it should be made 
illegal.” Though several states have out- 
lawed Fuzzbusters, the bans have been 
struck down as an unconstitutional lim- 
itation of the public's right to receive 
any electronic signal on the air. Legal 
or not, more than 500.000 of the detec- 
tors have been sold so far. and over | mil- 
lion may well be in use by the end of 
the year 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Lights: 8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine 
King Size: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 16 mg. “tar”, 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 








When Teleprompter Cable TV 
demonstrates their great reception, 
guess which TV set they use. 
—~ r.. 


_— Teleprompter is the 

_ ~~ nation’s largest cable television 

company. With over 1,000,000 subscribers. In 32 
states. 

To get new subscribers, they're constantly giv- 
ing demonstrations (like the one re-enacted above). 
In apartment lobbies, as well as shopping centers. 

Naturally, they want the picture on that screen 
to look as perfect as it possibly can. So naturally, 
they use Sony color TVs. Exclusively. 

You see, only Sony has the Trinitron Plus” 
“one-gun, one-lens” system. While other sets 


project their picture beams through three small 
Write for free brochure “Trinitron Plus,” Sony, 9 West 57 St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 
Actual Teleprompter Cable TV picture 


lenses, Trinitron Plus uses one large v 


P*lens. Anda larger lens provides a 

sharper focused picture. (For a more detailed, 
explanation of our system, write forour 
free brochure.) ; 

Another reason Teleprompter uses Sony is) = 
durability. Understandably, they need a TV that 
can stand up to the pressure of being run day in 
and day out (not td mention being jostled around 
from place to place). 

So take a tip from the people who can't afford 
to use anything less than the very best. 

Don't you either. 


“ITS A SONY.” 


© 1977 Sony Corp. of America. SONY and Trinitron Plus are trademarks of Sony Corp 


